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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 1858. 


Notes. 
RICHARD SAVAGE. 
(Continued from p. 389.) 


, Although Johnson was closely intimate with 
+ Savage, it is remarkable that he had no know- 
| ledge of the facts of Savage's childhood beyond 
what he obtained from Jacob's Lives, The Plain 
Dealer, the Life of Mr. Richard Savage, 1727, and 
} Savage’s Preface to the second edition of his 
> Miscellanies. These publications are referred to 
* by Johnson as his authorities: nor does he even 
correct the important statements in the Life which 
Savage himself acknowledged tobe false in his 
private letter to Mrs. Carter in 1739. From this 
Tinfer that, even with his most intimate friends, 
Savage was not commenicative on the subject 
of his early life. Johnson's authorities, however, 
may all, as I have shown, be satisfactorily traced 
to Savage himself; and it is therefore important 
to examine some of his statements by the light 
of such information as I have now obtained from 
other sources. 

The evidence on the proceedings in the Arches 
Court and before the House of Lords, set forth 
in my first paper, was then unpublished, but it 
is quite certain that Savage might with a little 
trouble have obtained the particulars of his al- 
Jeged mother’s divorce. If he had really had 
faith in his own story, it would be naturally ex- 
pected that he would have taken every acces- 
sible means of informing himself accurately upon 
the subject. Documents which could be found 
by a mere literary inquirer more than a century 
later, could surely have been found by him 
whose interest and whose business it was to find 
them, and who, for some time at least, was not 
wanting in wealthy, or even noble, friends. For 
every fact, however, he seems to have been con- 
tent with such particulars as imperfect and in- 
correct tradition afforded. Hence probably the 
statement that “the Earl Rivers gave him his 
own name,” &c. This statement appears in the 
Life of 1727, where it is asserted that the name of 
Savage's nurse 
“was the only one for many years he knew he had any 
daim to, and [he] was called after it accordingly; 
although his real father, the late Earl Rivers, was himself 
one of his Godfathers, and had his right name regularly 
entered in the Parish Books, &c.” 

This could only mean that the child was chris- 
tened with the surname of the father, “ Savage ;” 
and this was evidently Savage's belief, founded, 
no doubt, on a tradition which had confused the 
story of the first child (of whom Savage appears 
never to have heard) with the second. Hence 
—- also the erroneous statement that the 


ountess made “a public confession of adultery” | 


| in order to obtain a separation from her husband; 


and, as stated in the Life, “declared that the . 


child with which she was then great, was begotten 
by the Earl Rivers.” Consistently enough with 
these errors, the date of Savage's birth is placed, 
not before the Earl’s proceedings for divorce, but 


afterwards, viz. on the 10th of January, 1694.) 
But we have seen by the evidence on the trial,! 


that the date of the birth of the Countess’s male 


child does not agree, either in day or year, with 


this statement. Yet if Savage and this child were 
one, it is hardly possible that he could have fallen 
into such mistatements. We are told that up to 
his tenth year Savage was tenderly protected 
by his “godmother” and by his grandmother, 
Lady Mason. These ladies must have known the 
day and year of his birth; and Lady Mason did 
not die, as appears by the registér of Sutton, till 
July, 1717, when the Countess’s child, if living, 
would have been in his twenty-first year. It is 
impossible, therefore, to believe that he would 
not have learnt, from one or other of these ladies, 
what was his true age, and what day of the month 
was the true anniversary of his birthday. 

If Savage’s godmother, indeed, had been really 
the godmother of the Countess’s child, she must 
have been particularly well informed on these 
points. It will be remembered from the evi- 
dence, that the child, which was baptized al- 
most as soon as born, had but one godmother, 
which was indeed all that a boy required. “She 
was Dorothy Ousley, the agent of Lord Rivérs, 
who had been actively employed in every stage 
of the matter. This fact is deposed to by several 
witnesses ; among others, the clergyman who per- 
formed the ceremony at the house in Fox Court. 
Circumstances so strange and exciting must have 
left a deep impression on her mind. Mrs. Ousley 
was a lady in a good position of life; and both she 
and her brother were so much compromised by 
the affair, that they were compelled for awhile to 
abscond to Aix-la-Chapelle to avoid exposure. 
The dates and particulars of such matters are not 
easily forgotten; and if Mrs. Ousley had really 
cherished her godchild until his tenth year, and 
taken care of him, according to Savage’s quota- 
tion in his letter to Mrs. Carter, “as tenderly as 


> 


the apple of her eye,” she would surely not have _ 


neglected to inform him on this point. The name 


of the godmother in Savage's story, however, is 
It is of course — 


not Ousley, but Loyd. 
that Mrs, Dorothy Ousl@y became Mrs. Dorothy 
Loyd; but the probability is that her brother 
Newdigate, who was a gentleman of fortune, 
would not have engaged with her in such a mat- 
ter if she had not been a matronly person, ar- 
rived at least at middle age: a fact which would 
render her subsequent marriage improbable. Mrs. 
Ousley had at all events not changed her name 
at the time of the divorce, when the child of the 
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Countess was fifteen months old. If, then, she 
died when this child was in its tenth year, or, ac- 
cording to Savage’s amended statement in his 
letter to Mrs. Carter, when he was but seven 
years of age, she must have married and died 
within six, or at most eight or nine years. Unless 
she married immediately on her return from the 


Continent, her godson would almost be able to | 


remember her marriage, or would at all events 
remember her husband. Savage, however, speaks 
of no “ Mr. Loyd;" though he has so distinct a 
recollection of Mrs. Loyd, as to describe her thirty 
years afterwards as “a lady that kept her chariot 
and lived accordingly.” 

All the facts stated by Johnson concerning 
the godmother, her name, her tender regard for 
him, her death “before he was ten years old,” 
and her legacy*to her godson of 300/., embez- 
zled by her executors, were put forth in 1719 
in Jacob, to whom Savage must have sent these 
statements. But Savage appears in 1739 to have 
been more cautious. If a lady in so good a posi- 
tion of life had tenderly reared him until his tenth 
year, it is natural to inquire whether she had no 
respectable relations whom Savage could still re- 
member, and to whom he could appeal for justice 
against her fraudulent executors? The difficulty 
would of course be less if he had been younger ; 
and, accordingly, in his letter to Miss Carter, we 
find Savage stating that the death of Mrs. Loyd 
occurred when he was “ but seven years of age.” 
The story, however, although ingeniously patched, 
is still far from being satisfactory. It will be ob- 
served that Savage does not say where his god- 
mother, “who kept her chariot,” lived or died ; or 
what were the namesof the executors against whose 
roguery he was unable to obtain a remedy. Nor 
does he tell us why Lady Mason, who had “ con- 
tinued her care,” and, if the godmother died when 
Savage was seven years old, must have survived 
her ten years, permitted this spoliation of her 
grandchild. 

If Mrs. Dorothy Ousley, or Dorothy Loyd, 
really left a will bequeathing to “ Richard Smith,” 
her godson, 300/.—and if this was notorious to 
Savage and his biographers and friends, from 
Jacob to Johnson,—her will must have been exist- 
ing. The chances would be very strongly in 
favour of its being found on the register of the 
Archbishop’s Court at Doctors’ Commons. I have 
searched, however, for the period extending over 
the first fourteen yearsgof Richard Smith's life, 
but have found no will of either name. The re- 
spectability of Dorothy Ousley's family renders it 
highly improbable that such a bequest could have 
been withheld. A few facts respecting them will 
help to show this. 

he Ousleys were of Glooston in Leicestershire, 


of which parish members of the family of that | Ousleys—and that we s 
name were successively rectors, with but a slight | heard from him of their name? We have not 
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break, from 1660 to 1743. The parents of New- 
digate and Dorothy were, I suspect, the Rev. 
John Ousley, who died and was buried at Gloos- 
ton in 1687, and Dorothy Ousley, his wife. They 
had twelve children. Newdigate's brother, Poyntz 
Ousley, married a daughter of “John Dand of 
Gaulby, gentleman,” and remained settled at 
Glooston ; Newdigate must have removed to Lon- 
don early. He was only twenty-four in 1684, 
when I find, from the register-books of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London, that he married a Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Jones of “Thames Street,” and he is there 
described as “of the parish of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, gentleman ;" where he was still living at 
the time of the Macclesfield divorce. Soon after 
this he removed to Low-Leyton in Essex, where 
he had property, and was buried there in 1714, as 
appears by the entry in the register of Leyton :— 





“1714. — 1 Novem., Newdygate Owsley, Gent.” 


Newdigate had at least six children who sur- 
vived him, and to whom he leaves his property by 
will. One of these children, Charles Ousley, de- 
scribed as “ of Laytonstone, Esquire,” by his will, 
dated 7 Nov. 1730, bequeaths copyhold and lease- 
hold property at Low-Leyton, and other property, 
to his brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts, with 
legacies to his “ gardener” and “ footman.” The 
Ousleys continued to reside at Leyton for many 
years. Mary, the fourth daughter of Newdigate, 
married David Lewis, Esq., and died at Leyton in 
1774, at ninety years of age. David Lewis was 
the friend of Pope, to whom Lewis dedicated a 
play. and Pope contributed poems to David 
sewis's second Miscellany, published in 1730. I 
have not been able to find the date of the death of 
Dorothy Ousley: but if she died and left a will her 
brother or some other of her relatives, who were 
responsible persons, would probably have been 
executors. Such persons would not have been 
| likely, or would not have been able, to embezzle 
a legacy of 3007. 

It is idle, however, to suppose that Savage knew 
anything whatever about the real godmother of the 
Countess of Macclesfield’s child, “ Richard Smith.” 
If he had been tenderly guarded by her, even till 
seven years old, he could not have failed to know 
also his godfather, Newdigate Ousley. He lived 
till the lost child of the Countess of Macclesfield 
| would, if living, have been nearly eighteen, and 

he was a gentleman of property and position, re- 
siding within six miles of the Royal Exchange. 
| Savage, according to his own letter, had even dis- 
covered his true name at seventeen. Is it to be 
believed then, that if Mrs. Loyd, his godmother, 

| were Mrs. Ousley, the godmother of the Coun- 
| tess’s child, Savage would have made no appeal to 
| his rich godfather—no application to any of the 
ould never even have 
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yet, however, exhausted the inconsistencies and 
improbabilities of this part of Savage’s story. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Johnson's account of Savage's “ nurse,” the “ poor | 


woman ” who “ always treated him as her own son,” 
is derived entirely from the Life of 1727. In the 
latter publication she plays indeed an important 
part. According to this account Savage’s mother 
gave her 

“Orders to breed him up as her own, and in a manner 
suitable to her condition, withal laying a strict injunction 
upon her never to let him come to the knowledge of his 
real parents. The nurse was faithful to the trust reposed 
in her, at the same time not neglecting to do her duty to 
the infant in a homely manner, agreeable to the disposi- 
tion of a well-meaning ordinary person, and her scanty 
allowance.” 

We are here also told, as in Johnson, that the 
nurse's name “was the only one for many years 
he knew he had any claim to,” and we learn that 
Savage “by the death of his nurse discovered some 
letters of his grandmother's, and by those means 
the whole contrivance that had been carried on 
to conceal his birth.” The story appears at first 
sight so plausible that Johnson amplifies it thus:— 

“Tt was natural for him to take care of those effects 
which by her death were, as he imagined, become his 
own. He, therefore, went to her house, opened her boxes, 
and examined her papers, among which he found,” &c. 


Who can doubt that the original version of this 
story in the Life was from Savage? The Life, 
as we have seen, was published to serve Savage's 
most urgent purpose: it quoted Savage’s “ sup- 
pressed ” preface, and contained, for the first time, 
facts which were afterwards adopted by Savage, 
and which were by their nature such as he only 
could have known. 
plains in a striking manner the discovery of his 
noble birth ; and agrees with Savage’s pretended 
possession of the “convincing original letters ” 
and “papers” of which he boasted in his letter to 
The Plain Dealer. Nevertheless there were some 
circumstances that might suggest doubts to a 
friend less partial than Johnson. Miss Carter 
was a grave and learned lady; and Savage was 
very anxious to gain her pow | opinion. What if 
she should ask how Lady Mason could write to a 
poor woman “letters” showing “the whole con- 
trivance that had been carried on to conceal his 
birth ?” 
surprising that Savage, in his private letter to Miss 
Carter sending her a copy of the Life, endeavours 
to forestall it by at last contradicting the story of 
the “ mean nurse,” whom he declares to be “quite 
a fictitious character.” 


The story of the nurse ex- | 


| 
| 


The objection is so obvious that it is not | 
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correctness in this particular was ever breathed 
by Savage to Johnson. 

The correction indeed only brings Savage into 
greater inconsistency. In the Life we have the 
“mean nurse” taking charge of him as her own 
son, with Lady Mason and Mrs. Loyd benignantly 
watching over his destiny. There was perhaps 
something odd in the supposition that the rich 
Mrs. Loyd or his wealthy grandmother could di- 
rect his mean nurse to place him at a grammar- 
school to study the classics, without awakening a 
suspicion in the minds of the schoolmaster or of 
his humble scholar. But this was a trifle. Strike 
out the mean nurse, and the whole story becomes 
bewildering. -Did Dorothy Ousley or Dorothy 
Loyd —the trusty agent of Lord Rivers, “who 
could never get any satisfactory account of his lost 
child,”—suddenly become both kind and cruel ; 
taking care of her godchild “as tenderly as the 
apple of her eye,” and suffering no “ mean nurse ” 
to come between him and herself; yet, at the 
same time, joining in the conspiracy to prevent 
his ever knowing his father, who only desired to 
ascertain his existence to leave him a legacy of 
six thousand pounds? And even if this were so, 
could his mother expect that the fine house and 
‘** the chariot” of his godmother would have been 
wholly forgotten when she “solicited” him — as 
Savage says, though by what agency does not ap- 
pear—to be bound apprentice to a shoemaker ? 

The most startling consequence of the suppres- 
sion of the “mean nurse” is, that Savage now 
declares that it was his godmother Mrs. Leyd’s 
papers that he discovered. The comparison of 
her tenderness to her godson to the “ apple of her 
eye,” Savage tells Mrs. Carter, was “in a letter of 
hers, a copy of which I found many years after 
her decease among her papers.” So that, after all, 
it was not the papers of any “mean nurse” that 
he had been permitted to ransack, according to 
the story in the Life, and in Johnson, but the 
papers of a wealthy lady who had left him only a 
simple legacy of three hundred pounds. This 
lady, being his godmother, was necessarily no 
other than Mrs. Dorothy Ousley, become Mrs. Loyd 
by marriage, or by magic. Her new husband was 
of course dead, or he would not have allowed a 
boy, on the brink of becoming a shoemaker’s 
apprentice, to have command over her papers 
‘“‘many years after her decease.” But where was 
Newdigate, her brother, her half dozen nieces and 
nephews at Leyton, her dozen of uncles and aunts 
at Glooston ? It is sad indeed to think that papers | 


| concerning affairs so delicate— papers of a lady 


Yet the story of the nurse, with all its romantic | 


details, and all its consequences in the narrative, | 


had at least been allowed by Savage to be put 
forth in edition after edition; the Life of 1727 | 
remained till the day of Savage’s death the sole | 


authority for his story; and no hint of its in- | her death, the plot of the story of his birth must 


so precise as,to keep copies of family letters— 
should be “many years after her decease” in no 
safer custody. But if this did not take place 
“ many years after her decease,” and if Savage, as 
would seem less unlikely, discovered them upon 
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have received its denouement at least seven years 


| 


too early for his purpose; for if he had disco- | 


vered the secret of his birth in 1705, the fact 

of his existence could not have been concealed 

from Lord Rivers till he died in 1712. 
Inconsistencies and absurdities, indeed, spring 


up on all sides. If it was improbable, as Savage | 


appears to have felt, that a“ mean nurse” should 
ess at herwleath a collection of “ convincing 


original letters” from Lady Mason “ explaining | 
the whole contrivance that had been carried on | 
to conceal his birth,” it is impossible that Dorothy | 


Ousley could have had such letters. She was the 
confidential agent and friend of Lord Rivers, the 


anxiously inquiring father, and not of the wicked | 
mother, Mrs. Brett. With the history of the | 


child “ Richard Smith,” she must have been at 
least as well acquainted as Lady Mason; she 
could not, consistently with her extraordinary 
affection for the child, have been made privy to 


a conspiracy so odious; and if this difficulty were | 


removed, would her supposed new husband, Mr. 
Loyd, ask no questions about this child, whom 
she — and loved as “the apple of her 
eye P” 


id he, too, join in the cruel plot? and | 


was Dorothy's brother, Newdigate, who was the | 


godfather of the child, and was in like manner 
the trusted agent of Lord Rivers, also drawn in ? 
Instead of being unable, as Johnson says, “ to in- 
fect others with the same cruelty,” the unnatural 
mother must have succeeded in this task to a de- 
gree that is miraculous. 

Some farther observations I must reserve for a 
concluding article. W. Moy Tuomas. 





BROWNE WILLIS, THE ANTIQUARY. 


The following humorous and characteristic 
stanzas, referring to this “ genuine antiquary, in 
learning, manners, habit, and person,” are deserv- 
ing, I think, of a corner in “N.& Q.” They 
were composed about the year 1759 by the Rev. 
Dr. Darrell, and were published originally in 
The Oxford Sausage, a collection of witty poems, 
sm. 8vo., Oxon., 1772, edited by Thomas Warton. 
The accompanying notes are by the testy old 
Jacobite’s friend, “Cardinal” Cole, the Cambridge 
antiquary, whose own eccentricity in dress, by the 


way, was little less remarkable than that which he | 


here affects to contemn. Nichols, in his Literary 
Anecdotes, vi. 20., has reprinted them in part. 
The sixteenth stanza is omitted both by Warton 
and Nichols, but it is found among Cole’s MSS. 
(Addit. MS. 5813. f. 219.) with the annexed note. 

“ An Excetient BALiap. 

“ To the Tune of Chevy-Chace. 

1, 
“ Whilome there dwelt near Buckingham, 
That famous country town!, 
At a known Place, hight Whaddon Chace, 

A Squire of odd Renown. 
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2. 
“ A Druid’s sacred Form he bore, 
His robes a Girdle bound ?: 
Deep vers’d he was in Antient Lore, 
In Customs old, profound. 


3. 
“ A stick torn from that hallow'd Tree, 
Where Chaucer us’d to sit, 
And tell his Tales with leering Glee, 
Supports his tott’ring Feet.° 
4. 
“ High on a Hill his Mansion * stood, 
But gloomy dark within ; 
Here mangl’d Books, as Bones and Blood 
Lie in a Giant’s Den. 
5. 
“ Crude, undigested, half-devour’d, 
On groaning Shelves they’re thrown ; 
Such Manuscripts no Eye could read, 
No Hand write — but his own.® 
6. 
“ No Prophet He, like Sydrophel, 
Could future Times explore ; 
But what had happen’d, he could tell, 
Five hundred Years and more. 


4. 
“ A walking Alm’nack he appears, 
Stept from some mouldy Wall, 
Worn out of Use thro’ Dust and Years, 
Like Scutcheons in his Hall. 
8. 
“ His boots® were made of that Cow’s Hide 
By Guy of Warwick slain; 
Time’s choicest Gifts, aye to abide 
Among the chosen Train. 
9. 
“ Who first receiv’d the precious Boon, 
We’re at a Loss to learn, 
By Spelman, Cambden, Dugdale, worn, 
And then they came to Hearne. 
10. 
“ Hearne strutted in them for a while, 
And then as lawful Heir, 
Brown claim’d and seiz’d the precious Spoil, 
The Spoil of many a year. 
11. 
“ His Car 7 himself he did provide, 
To stand in double Stead ; 
That it should carry him alive, 
And bury him when dead. 
12. 
“ By rusty coins old Kings he'd trace, 
And know their Air and Mien: 
King Alfred he knew well by Face, 
Tho’ George he ne’er had seen.§ 
13. 
“This Wight th’ outside of Churches lov’d 
Almost unto a Sin; 
Spires Gothic of more Use he prov'd 
Than Pulpits are within.® 


14. 
“ Of Use, no doubt, when high in Air, 
A wand’ring Bird they'll rest ; 
Or with a Bramin’s holy care 
Make Lodgments for its Nest. 
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15. 
“Ye Jackdaws that are us’d to talk, 
Like as of human Race, 
When nigh you see Brown Willis walk 
Loud chatter forth his Praise. 
16. 
“Ye Icarian Boys! that learn to fly 
From Steeple, House, or Spire, 
When down you sweep the glowing Rope, 
Sing, as ye fly, the Squire.'° 
17. 
“ Whene’er the fatal day shall come, 
For come, alas! it must, 
When this good Squire must Stay at home '!, 
And turn to antique Dust; 
18, 
“The solemn Dirge, ye Owls, prepare, 
Ye Bats more hoarsely screak ; 
Croak all ye Ravens, round the Bier, 
And all ye Church-mice squeak !” 


Sneyd Davies’ ironical description of the old 
antiquary’s domestic museum (for such, in fact, 
was Whaddon Hall) with its “fretwork of pen- 
dent spiders’-webs,” would be a fitting accompani- 
ment to the above doggerel, but your space does 
not now admit of it. A set biography of Browne 
Willis is a destderatum. There is an abundance 
of material for such a work, including his private 
correspondence with some of the most eminent 
literati and antiquaries of the last century, which 
is not only extremely interesting and valuable, but 
easily accessible in the National and Bodleian 
libraries. B. 


1 Mr. Willis never mentioned the adored town of Buck- 
ingham without the addition of eounty-town. 

2 Mr. Willis his person and dress were so singular that 
tho’ a gentleman of 1,000/.' per ann. he has often been 
taken for a beggar. An old leathern girdle or belt always 
surrounded the 2 or 3 coats he wore, and over them an 
old blew coat. 

5 In the garden of Whaddon Hall, formerly the seat of 
the Duke of Buckingham, is still [1762] a most venerable 
and remarkable sized oak, under which Mr. W. supposes 
Spenser (sic in orig.) wrote much of his poetry. 

4 Very little of the old house remains; and what is 
left is supposed to be part of the offices, and is one of the 
darkest and most gloomy houses I ever was in: probably 
occasioned by the furniture and order it lies in, and 
partly from the little light that comes into it from the 
old windows. It is seated in a very dirty country, but on 
a most beautiful spot, and commands a prospect of great 
extent. 

5 Mr. Willis wrote the worst hand of any man in Eng- 
land: such as he could with difficulty read himself; and 
what no one except his old correspondents could deci- 
pher. 

® Mr. Willis his boots, we h 
in, are not the least singular part of his dress: 1 suppose 
it will be no falsity to say they are 40 years old: patched 
and vamped up at various times. They are all in 
wrinkles and don’t come up above half way of his legs. 


e almost always appears 


} 


Miner Aotes. 


About Flags.— Of the principal naval flags in 
the world, two are ugly, and one is beautiful. 
The colours in the Union Jack are blended, by 
fortuitous concourse of crosses, into a work of art; 
while the French, a nation of great taste, show 
three blotches of colour side by side; and the 
United States are content with a mass of uncon- 
federate stripes, with a corner full of unconnected 
stars. 

If it can be tolerated that a private individual 
should point out a course to two great nations, I 
vould suggest the following improvements. Let 
the French put their ¢ricolor, which means nothing 
but three colours, upon their old national flag: a 
lily of each colour upon a golden field. Next, as 
to the United States. Among the earliest of their 
institutions is the paper currency of the Congress 
during the war of independence. ‘This bore a 
cirele of interlaced rings, forming a border for the 
inscribed description of value. Imagine the several 
stripes rolled up into rings, interlaced, and each 
ring with a star in the middle, and the image of 
confederate States, which the Congress intended 
to convey, will be presented as they presented it, 
while both stars and stripes will be preserved. 
When thought proper, the eagle might be placed 
in the centre: while the ring, with a star in the 
middle, would give a hint for one side of a coin; 
and the word ring-stripe, which must needs be in- 
vented, would give a good name to the space be- 
tween two concentric circles. M. 


Bear-Children.— As a companion to the Notes 
on “ Wolf-Children,” I send you a cutting from 
Chambers’ Journal relating to bear-children : — 

“M. de la Motraye, in his interesting and instructive 
travels, gives us this singular information respecting the 
bear at Oza, a large Polish village two miles from Grodno. 
He writes: ‘I was assured that the bears of that forest, 
though very numerous, are so far from doing any harm to 
human creatures, that, on the contrary, the she-bears have 





It was his wedding chariot, and had his Arms on Brass 
Plates about it; not unlike a coffin, and painted black. 

8 Mr. Willis never took the oaths to the Hanover 
family. 

9 Mr. Willis was as remarkable probably for his love to 
the walls of structures of churches, as for his variance 
with the clergy in his neighborhood. He built, by 





| subscription, the Chapel at Fenny-Stratford; repaired 


He was often called in the neighbourhood, from his boots, | 


Old Wrinkle-boots. 


7 The Chariot of Mr. Willis was so singular, that from | 


it he was called himself The Old Chariot : I may rea- 
sonably suppose such another is not now to be met with. 


Blechley Church very elegantly at a great expense; re- 
paired Bow-Brickill Church, desecrated and not used for 
acentury; added greatly to the height of Buckingham 
Chureh tower. 

10 Mr. W. was not well pleased with any one, who in 
talking of, or with him, did not call him Squire. 

11 This alkades to the eternal motion of the wheels of 
Mr. W.’s chariot, a sight few of his neighbors rejoice to 
see: indeed he rarely is at home a day without going out 
in quest of some game, news, or what is worse. : 

1 wrote these notes when I was out of humour with 
him for some of his tricks. God rest his soul, and forgive 
us all! Amen. 
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often reared infants exposed by unnatural mothers; that 


in King Cassimer’s reign, some huntsmen had taken two 
of these infants alive, which, although they went on all- 
fours, could not run so fast as the bears which nourished 
them; they roared in the same manner, and fled from the 
sight of men as they did ; the one, by his growth, was com- 
puted to be eleven or twelve years old, and the other nine 
or ten. It was a great while before they could be brought 
to talk, to eat any cooked victuals or bread, or walk on their 
feet as other men do; particularly the one who was kept at 
court; and the other, being put to a convent at War- 
saw, there learned a few Polish words, but never to that 
perfection as to understand or be understood well. Their 
bodies were very hairy, their skins tawny, and so hardened 
that they could bear cold weather better than hot; in a 
word, they had nothing to distinguish them from beasts 
but theirshapeand figure. However, asit was believed they 
* were human creatures, they were baptized. The king 
made a present of that which had been kept some time 
at court to the vice-chamberlain of Pomerania, who em- 
ployed him in his kitchen, but he could not be reconciled 
to the heat thereof, nor weaned from his brutish customs. 
He often"took a ramble into the forest to visit his friends 
the bears, which always used him with all the tenderness 
imaginable; and he always brought home some wild- 
fruit, which’ he used to eat with more pleasure than any- 
thing the kitchen afforded.’ ” 
Exut. 

Confession.—In the great question relative to 
* Confession,” which has | agitated and is agitating 
our religious world so violently, —when quota- 
tions are wrested either way, sometimes by able, 
oftener by unable hands,—I am surprised that 
the following passage, illustrating the feelings of 
the day, has not been brought forward more pro- 
minently. 
1749, vol. ii. p. 182. The model churchman, All- 
worthy, is supposed to be in articulo mortis, when 
in reply to the philosopher Square : — 

“TI wish,” cries Thwackum, in a rage, “I wish, for the 
sake of his soul, your damnable doctrines had not per- 
verted his faith. It is to this I impute his present be- 
haviour, so unbecoming a Christian. Who but an Atheist 
could think of leaving the world without having first 
made up his account? without confessing his sins, and 
receiving that Absolution which he knew he had one in 
the house duly authorised to give him.” 

CEsTRIENSIS. 

Descendant of Goldsmith. — 


“ On the 25th July, at Sea, Oliver Goldsmith, aged 24, 
second officer of the Dunsandle, third son of the late 
Commander Charles Goldsmitb, R.N., and a great grand- 
nephew of the poet Oliver Goldsmith.” 


From the “deaths” recorded in The Hampshire 
Advertiser of October 23rd, 1858. ANON. 


The Restoration of the Abbey Church, Dor- 


chester (Oxon.)—I venture to call the attention of | 


the readers of “N. & Q.” to the restoration of 
this noble church, which is proceeding very caay, 
from the want of ‘adequate funds : — 

* Public attention having been called to the state of 
the Abbey Church of Dorchester . . . works are now about 
to commence, in connexion with the Oxford Architec- 
tural Society, and under the direction of G. G. Scott, Esq. 
The estimated expense is about 600/, towards which 


It is from Fielding’s Tom Jones, edit. | 





there is at present in hand about 2501.”—Circular from 
the Incumbent, dated July, 1858. 

Should any of your correspondents feel disposed 
to assist in this good work, subscriptions are 
“ thankfully received” at the Oxford Old Bank, 
or by the incumbent, the Rev. W. C. Macfarlane, 
Dorchester, Wallingford. J. Virtus Wrnen. 

Hackney. 





Queries. 
CHATTERTON AND COLLINS. 


Mr. Moy Thomas, in the Memoir prefixed to 
his edition of Collins, in Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s 
reissue of the Aldine Poets, tells us that — 

“Tt is remarkable that Chatterton, with whom Collins 
has been long associated on that melancholy roll, and 
who has been said to have imitated Collins in one of his 
African Eclogues, more than once mentions the poetry of 
Collins in terms of contempt.” — P. 48 

The fact is certainly remarkable, if it be a fact; 
but I confess that I have doubts. Being in- 
terested in all that relates to Chatterton, I have 
gone again through bis unacknowledged and ac- 

nowledged writings, but have found no reference 
to Collins, save in the satire of Kew Gardens 
(Cambridge edit., ii. 387.). Here Chatterton 
speaks of 

“ What Collins’ happy Genius titles verse.” 


This is, I have little doubt, the warrant for Mr. 
Moy Thomas's assertion ; but waiving the objec- 
tion that once cannot, in plain prose, be converted 
into “more than once,” I would ask what is the 


| proof that this line refers to the poet William Col- 


lins, the author of the Oriental Eclogues, in which 
Miss Seward traces the germ of the African 
Eclogues of his unhappy associate on the roll of 
fame? A taste so fine as Chatterton’s could 
hardly, have failed to appreciate the beauties of 
Collins; and Collins had been too long dead be- 
fore Chatterton appeared on the scene, and had 
met with too much misfortune to excite the envy 
or attract the satire of Chatterton. It is, I think, 
far more probable that the “Collins” referred to 
in Kew Gardens was some contemporary verse- 
writer — perhaps some obscure contributor to 
Felix Farley's Journal who had provoked the 
anger of “the marvellous boy.” Mr. Thomas's 


| Memoir of Collins is so pleasantly written, and in 


other respects so accurate, that I trust he will 
correct this, if he sees fit to modify his opinion, in 
any future edition. G. H. A. 





Minor Queries. 


Richardson's * Pamela.”— About 1750, a volume 
of Letters was published between a Mrs. Argens (?) 
and some other correspondents, in which, among 
other literary subjects, Richardson’s Pamela was 
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discussed and criticised. Can any one give me 
the title of the volume of Letters referred to? 
G. H. 


Passage in Phocylides.—I believe there is a line 
in Phocylides to the effect that “there is no way 
for a lazy man to live but by stealing.” Will one 
of your readers supply the words and reference ? 

The Buffs. —Can it be ascertained where this 
corps, now the 3rd Regiment of Foot, was sta- 
tioned in March, 1761? It sailed from Spithead 
for Belleisle on Thursday, May 14th, 1761, in 
company with part of Erskine’s Regiment (now 





67th Regiment, on passage to India), in ten trans- | 


ports, under convoy of “ Warspite” and “ Tor- 
rington,” ships of war. Why has this corps been 
termed “ The Nutcrackers,” since the Peninsular 
War? Also, “The Resurrectionists,” after May 
16th, 1811 ?* Also, Whether this regiment is en- 
titled to the motto: “ Veteri frondescit honore ?” 
and if so, why ? 

Was it opposed to Lord Clare’s Regiment at the 
battle of Ramillies, May 23, 1706 ? and with what 
result ? 


ley’s Regiment at Fontenoy, April 30 (May 11, 
N. S.), 1745 ? and which corps was victorious ? 
Historicus. 


A List of Names of Norman Barons. — Sir 


| copyist who died about 1670.” 


t discontinued in Ireland ? 
Were the Coldstream Guards opposed to Buck- | on des Ts dicanees alan 


Walter Scott, in his précis of the contents of the | 
Auchinlech MS., prefixed to his Sir Tristrem, | 


mentions such a list as to be found therein, be- 
ginning with Aumerle, Bertram, Brehuse, Bar- 
dolf, &c. 
as Percy, Audely, Waryne, and the like. Others 
seem romantic epithets, as “ Oylle de buffe, Front 
de buffe, Longespee,” &c. Has the list been pub- 
lished? If it has not, I think that the contents 


Some (he says) are familiar in history, | 


might be interesting enough for a Note, and some | 


Edinburgh student might supply it. Thierry 
seems to have known some of its contents, as he 
alludes, in his Conquéte de Angleterre, to the 





{* At the battle of Albuera, May 16, 1811, after con- 
duct which proved them in every way worthy of their 
old renown, the Buffs were taken in the rear by four re- 
giments of the enemy’s Polish lancers and hussars, who 
had been mistaken in the fog for Spanish cavalry. (See 
Marshal Beresford’s dispatch.) A dreadful massacre en- 
sued. The Buffs were, in military phraseology, “rolled 
up ;” and the report of the day was, that all were wounded 
or killed. Next morning, however, a portion of the re- 
giment appeared at muster— probably not only the few 
who had escaped unhurt, but some of the sufferers who 
were least disabled by their wounds. This unexpected 
reappearance obtained for the regiment the sobriquet of 
“The Resurrectionists.” We had the foregoing explana- 
tion from a gallant major who was present at Albuera. 
The attitude of the enemy menaced a second attack on 
the 17th (Napier), which may account for the slaughtered 
regiment’s making so respectable a muster after the disas- 
ter of the day before. The sobriquet, therefore, is com- 
mendatory, and highly honourable to the corps. } 


nicknames, the same as those which are quoted by 
Sir Walter; and considers them to have been 
names assumed by nameless adventurers who had 
thrust in their hands in the scramble for England 
amongst more lordly competitors. H. C. C. 


Greenburyes or Greenborrows.—Who were the 
Greenburyes or Greenborrows, painters? One 
Richard Greenbury contracted to supply the 
chapel of Magdalen College, Oxford, with painted 
glass in 1632. A Greenbury also (perhaps the 


| same) painted a portrait of the founder of the 


college in 1638. And Evelyn mentions in his 
Diary, Oct. 24, 1664, a painting in Magdalen 
chapel on blue cloth in chiaro oscuro, being @ 
Ceena Domini, by one Greenborrow. Gould (Dict. 
of Painters) merely says, ‘‘Greenbury, an English 
MaGDALENENSIS. 


Heraldic Query.—Is there any coat of arms 
belonging to the family of Jean in the north of 
England? and if so, what is it ? J. 


Payments to Members of Parliament,— When 
was the payment of wages to members of parlia- 
The daily wages, 
or fees (as they were often termed), of a knight 
of the shire in 1613 was 13s. 4d.; of a citizen, 
10s.; and of a burgess, 6s. 8d. The following 
sums, which are on record as having been due to 
members for their attendance during that session 
will serve as examples : — 

£ «ad. 
“ Armagh County. 

Sir Toby Caulfeild and Francis Annesley - 130 0 5 
“ Armagh Borough. 


Mark Ussher and Christopher Conway - 99 68 
“ Carlow County. 
George Bagnall and Morgan Cavanagh - 198 13 4 
“ Dublin City. 
Richard Bolton and Richard Barry - - 149 00.” 
Ababa, 


M’Clure and the Puritan Emigrants.— On be- 
half of a friend, I wish to ask the aid of “N. & 
Q.” in the following case : — 

“ Many years ago, I copied from a book which I 
chanced te meet with in Derry, a brief but striking 
prayer, uttered by a person of the name of M’Clure, when 
about to embark on the Shannon with his fellow emi- 
grants for Virginia, whither they were going as fugitives 
from the religious persecution to which they were ex- 
posed in Ireland. I am very anxious to ascertain the 
title of the work, which I omitted to note at the time. 
Can you help me?” 

Having turned in vain to several likely sources, 
I beg to ventilate the inquiry in this more open 
manner. D. 


“ Rep” on Denier of Richard I.—I should be 
much obliged if some of your correspondents 
would elucidate the meaning of “ Rep” on a de- 
nier of Richard I. struck at Poitiers. Furmvs. 
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Brass of Thomas Cooper. — The following is a 
transcript of a mutilated brass inscription in pri- 
vate possession : — 

“Here Thomas Cooper sitym baly of this towne in- 
closfed is in claye] 

which is the restynge place of fleash untill the la[tter 

daye]} 

of one sonne and daughters syx the lord hym par[ent 

made } 


Ere cruell death did worke his spight or fickle [lyf 
| 


did fade} 

who deceassed y* xvii of Maye in y* yere of ourl”.... 

I have added, in brackets, from a very similar 
inscription at Paston in this county, the words 
required to make rhyme and reason. Can any of 
the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” inform me from 
what church this inscription came, and supply the 
date ? J.L 

Norwich. 

Swallowing the Tongue.— 

“ The physician told me that some [of the negroes] 
died by a singular mode of suicide, in their desperation to 
which they were driven, turning their tongues back in their 
throat, and producing suffocation.” — Globe, Noy. 10, 
1858, p. 3. col. 5. 

This is in a letter from St. Helena. 

One occasionally finds mention in books of a 
similar practice. .A slave had successively poisoned 
six of his fellow-slaves, was detected, convicted, 
and ordered to be whipped every three days as 
long as he could bear it. But he chose death in a 
different form. “ After the third flogging, he was 
found dead in his cell, having suffocated himself 
with his tongue.” (Mansfield’s Paraguay, 1856, 
p. 94.) This was in Brazil. 

In another instance, to which I cannot at the 
moment refer, a lady rated her slave for miscon- 
duct. He changed countenance, was convulsed, 
and fell dead at her feet. 
tongue. Is there any more detailed account of 
this extraordinary practice? It is well known 
that the physical structure of a negro differs in 
some respects from that of a white. Otherwise 
one would be tempted to ask, How is stich a mode 
of self-destruction possible ? T. B. 


The Smelt Family.— What is known of the 
family of Mr. Smelt, whom Madame d’Arblay 
mentions so often in her Diary? Did it not be- 
long to the North Riding of Yorkshire? Also, 
what is known of the family and descendants of 
Richard Smelt, who was Head-Master of Durham 
School from 1633 to 1640? Any particulars re- 
lating to the Smelt family would oblige A. M. W. 


Punishment and Torture in the Middle Ages. — 
In what author shall I find the best account of 
the different kinds of punishment and torture of 
the middle ages, with the dates of the decline or 
suppression of the most severe modes of punish- 
ment ? Hever. 


He had swallowed his | 


Wine Cellars.— What ought to be the temper- 
ature of a wine cellar? In Italy I have seen 
cellars only partly subterraneous, and lighted by 
a small aperture or unglazed window. On ex- 
— my surprise, and saying that a cellar in 

England has no window, I have been told that in 
Italy they have no frost to dread. But is not heat 
equally prejudicial, at least to some wines? Ma. 
deira is said to be improved by it. 

I can find nothing on the subject in the forth- 
coming edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
which explains “ cellar” only as adictionary would. 
Nor in Henderson on Wines can I find anything 
relative, except that he complains of there being 
few subterraneous cellars in Spain and Greece, in 
consequence of which, he adds, the wines are not 
kept long. Srvxitss. 


Communion Tokens: Communion Half: pence. 


| —Can any of your readers explain the use of 


these tokens? In the parish books of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Southwark, are the following entries : — 

“ The names of the Communicants, and number of 
Tokens delivered in the Clinke Libertie of St. Savio" 


P’ishe of Southwarke, Anno D™ 1627 & 3° R. Caroli. 


“ 1627. Gravellye Lane. 


W™ Sherlock - - . - iij 
Widd Tell - - - - - ij 
&e. 
“ Mr. Austyns Rents. 
Mr Will™ Austyn, Esquyer - - - viij 
&e. 


“ Neere the playehouse. 

Mr Alexander Welsh 4 - - - &” 

(At the back is, “ Mr, Swettman knows whoe p* noe 
token.”’) 

“ The first of July 1627. 
union tabl, 122.” 

“1593. R. y* 4% of June 1596 of John Wrenche, 
Church warden for 2200 tokens - £18.6. 8.” 

These tokens, therefore, were valued at 2d, 
each. 

Among the churchwardens’ accounts for Hen- 
ley-on-Thames is the following : — 

“1639. Ree. for Communion half pence last year 
£02 . 06s. . 00d.” 

Were the tokens “ delivered” at St. Saviour’s 
given to those who were deemed admissible to 
the Communion Table, or sold to them by. the 
churchwardens? Is it possible that there is a 
connexion of these tokens with the leaden tokens 
or medals which have been the subject of legal 
proceedings this year ? Joun S. Bury. 

The Grove, Henley. 


Tokens Receved at the Com- 


Trish Yarn. —In an extract now before me, 

urporting to be taken from an old publication, 
But without the author’s name or the title of the 
book, are the following words : — 

“In the town of Manchester they buy yarn of the 
Trish in great quantity, and weaving it there, return 
the same again into Ireland to sell. Neither doth their 
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industry end here; for they buy cotton wool in London, 
and work the same, and perfect it into stuffs.” 


Who was the author? and what the title and 
date of his publication ? ABHBA, 


Diary of Goffe the Regicide.—The following 
Query appeared in the October number of the 
American Historical Magazine and Notes and 
Queries. It is worth making a Note of in your 
pages. If such a document exists it must be of 
some interest, and may be of the greatest his- 
torical value. The lives of the regicides have yet 
to be written : — 

“ Diary of Goffe—The following extract, relating to 
the English regicides, is taken from Hutchinson’s ‘ His- 
tory of Massachusetts’ (Salem, 1795), vol. i. p. 197.: 

“ ¢ Goffe kept a journal or diary from the day he left 
Westminster, May 4, until the year 1667, which, together 
with several other papers belonging to him, I have in 
my possession. Almost the whole is in characters or 
short hand, not very difficult to decypher. The story of 
these persons has never yet been published to the world. 
It has never been known in New-England. These papers, 
after their death, were collected, and have remained near 
a hundred years in a library in Boston. It must give 
some entertainment to the curious.’ 

“Is it known to what library allusion is here made? 
Or can any one inform me if this Diary is still in exist- 
ence? 

* Boston. 8. A. G.” 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor. 


Cromwell’s List of Officers. — Among some notes 
in my possession, I find the following : — 

“Cromwell’s funeral was magnificent in Westminster 
Abbey, but was not paid for at the Restoration. It does 
not appear that he made any will. His appointments of 
officers and the fees of his courts were met with by Mr. 
Astle in a book of parchement with brass clasps at Mr. 
Baldwin’s in the Hall (Westminster), which had been 
made use of for directions for game for many years. For- 
tunately only two of the written leaves were gone; the 
plain ones being taken first. The list of officers began 
with Cromwell and his Council, under the name of the 
Keepers of the Liberties of England, who were in reality 
the administrators for nine or ten months of this country. 
The establishment of the fees were very minute and judi- 
cious.” 

My inquiry is, what has become of this parch- 
ment book with the brass clasps thus found by Mr, 
Astle, and probably rescued from farther destruc- 
tion ? Cx, Horrer. 


Mince Pies.— When did they first come into 
fashion in England, and are they of English in- 
vention, or not ? A. M. W. 


Coal Fires and Wood Fires in the Seventeenth 
Century. —In Lord Brandon’s letter to his wife 
(“N. & Q.” 2™¢S. vi. 362.), he accuses her of 
“sitting in another room to entertain company by 
a coal fire, as if he refused her wood.” Hence it 
would appear that in 168¢ a coal fire was con- 
sidered much inferior to a wood fire. Can any of 


your readers illustrate this, by informing us when 
coal began to be universally used, and wood fell 
into (comparative) disuse ? M. D. 


Penance in the Kirk of Scotland. —Can any of 
your correspondents inform me what is the date 
of the latest instance of a party being compelled 
to do penance in sackcloth before the congrega- 
tion ? Ww. 

Sledby Wodhouse and Grengham.—What is the 
locality of Sledby Wodhouse in Bollond, and also 
that of Grengham ? I have consulted five different 
gazetteers without success. M.D. 





Minor Querie? With Answers. 


Otho Wermullerus.—I have noticed in the Gen- 
tleman’s Mugazine (January, 1814, p. 35.), in an 
article upon the various causes of the rarity of 
books, that reference is made to a small work 
intituled A spiritual and most precious Perle, 
written by Otho Wermullerus, and translated by 
Miles Coverdale ; and the writer, after describing 
its size, &e. says, — 

“The diminutive size of this book fitted it to be carried 
secretly about the persons of Protestants in the persecuting 
days of bloody Queen Mary: I suspect some error in the 
date (1550) assigned to the first English edition of this 
book, because it is 3 years before the death of Edward the 
Sixth,” &c. 

Can any of.the readers of “ N. & Q.” explain 
why the date assigned should be considered an 
error because it was three years before the death 
of Edward VI. 

I have seen, in the possession of one of my 
friends, an edition in black letter of the size de- 
scribed in the Gentleman's Magazine, three inches 
long by two inches broad, intituled A spiritual and 
most precious Perle, &c., written by Otho Wer- 
mullerus, and translated by Miles Coverdale, 
“printed at London by Robert Rqbinson, 1593, 
dedicated to Edward, Duke of Somerset, uncle 
to Edward the Sixth.” This edition was therefore 
printed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
book has been in the possession of my friend’s 
family for many generations, and it is in good 
preservation. Can any of your readers inform 
me what number of editions have been published 
of this interesting work ? H. S. 

[ This work certainly appeared in “1550, as the date is 
printed on the last page. It is entitled “ A Spyrytuall 
and moost precyouse Pearle. Teachyng all men to loue 
and imbrace the crosse, as a mooste swete and necessary 
thyng, vnto the sowle, and what comfort is to be taken 
thereof, and also where and howe, both consolacyon and 
ayde in all maner of afflyccyons is to be soughte, And 
agayne, howe all men should behaue them selues therein, 
accordynge to the word of God. Sett forth by the 
moste honorable Lorde, the duke hys grace of Somerset, 
as appeareth by hys Epystle set before the same. Ixsvs. 
Verely verely, I say ynto you, “ Whosoever beleueth on 
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me, hath euerlastyng lyfe.” The Pearle ends on fol. xcvi. ; 
on fol. xcvii. commences “ A humble peticyon to the 
lord, practysed in the commune prayer of the whole 
famylye at Shene, during the trouble of their Lord and 
mayster the duke of Somerset his grace: gathered and 
set furth by Thomas Becon, Minister there. Whych 
trouble began the vi. of October, the yeare of oure Lorde 
M.D.xLIx. and ended the vi. of Ffebruarye than next 
ensuyng.” The volume ends on fol. ciiij., on the back of 
which is the colophon : “Imprynted at London for Gwalter 
Lynne, dwellynge on Somerskaye, by Byllynges gate. In 
the yeare of our Lord m.p.t. And they by to be sold in 
Poules churchyard next the great schole, at the signe of 
the spled Eagle., Cum priuilegio ad imprimendum solum.” 
16mo. 

This volume was translated from the German by | 
Miles Coverdale. The Protector Duke of Somerset saw 
it in MS. during his confinement in the Tower, and it 
afforded him so much comfort in his misfortunes, that on 
his release he caused it to be printed, and graced it withe| 
a preface. Another edition was published in the same | 
year, 1550, by John Cawood. (Herbert’s Ames, p. 787.) | 
The next edition we meet with is without name, place, 
or date, but appears to have been printed (in black-letter) | 
at Frankfort, circa 1555, 16mo. This edition does not 
contain “ The Humble Peticyon by T. Becon.” It was | 
also reprinted by Wm. Leake, 1560; Hugh Singleton, 
1569, and one without date; and by Robert Robinson in 
1593. There are also several modern editions. It is 
likewise reprinted in vol. viii. of The Fathers of the Eng- 
lish Church, edited by Legh Richmond, and in Bishop | 
Coverdale’s Writings and Translations (Parker Society), 
1844. Consult Herbert’s Ames, ii. 744; and Dibdin’s 
Typog. Antig. iv. 297.] 


Battle of Waterloo: Who brought the News to | 
England ?— A correspondent of the Wiltshire 
County Mirror says : — . 

“In none of the sketches of the career of the late Mr. 
Assheton Smith has mention been made of a fact which I 
have heard stated on good authority, that he was the 
first to bring into this country intelligence of the over- | 
throw of the great Napoleon on the plains of Waterloo. | 
It having reached him while cruising in his yacht off the 
coast of France, he immediately set sail for England, and 
was the first to proclaim the glorious news.” 

The above paragraph I have copied from Bell's 
Life in London of 31st October, 1858; if true, it is 
worthy of a place among your Notes, and if not, 
by appearing in your columns, it will doubtless be | 
clearly refuted. HavuGumonp. | 





[There is nothing in cotemporary accounts to “re- 
fute” the statement, that Mr. Assheton Smith was the 
‘first to bring the important intelligence to this country, 
but it appears to have been first made public in London 
through a very different channel. The Duke’s Dispatch, 
indeed, did not arrive till late at night on the 2ist June, 
which was the Wednesday after the Sunday on which the 
battle was fought. But at noon on that Wednesday the 
glorious news was already well known in the a as to 
all its leading particulars; —a great battle fought, the 
allied army victorious, Napoleon overthrown. This in- 
telligence, however, was brought by a gentleman who 
came, not from “ off the coast of France,” but direct from 

hent, where, on Monday the 19th, Louis XVIII. had 
received the news by a brief autograph from the Duke 
himself. (Courier, 2ist June, 1815.) 

If it be true that, in those ticklish times, Mr. A. Smith 
was really cruising in his yacht off the coast of France, his 





yacht, one would suppose, must have been far better 
armed than the generality of such vessels. Merchantmen, 
if unarmed, had to lie for days and days in the Downs, 
waiting for a wind that should enable them to round the 
South Foreland without fetching over to the French coast. 
However, a flaming napoleonic account of the battles of the 
16th (Ligny and Quatre Bras) had certainly reached Bou- 
logne by telegraph (Times 20th June, 1815); and Mr. A. 
Smith may possibly have picked up early intelligence off 
Boulogne of the final conflict of the 18th. This he might 
have effected through the aid of English smugglers, who 
during the war were encouraged at Boulogne by the French 
authorities, and allowed to do business there. In this 
manner Mr. Smith may have been enabled to bring the 
first news of the Waterloo consummation to England, 
though we have no reason for thinking that he had any- 
thing to do with making it public in London. 

Though several persons are mentioned by name in the 
papers of the day as bringing intelligence from the seat of 
war, we find no such cotemporary record of Mr. Assheton 
Smith. A distinguished historian does indeed state that 
“in the London papers of Tuesday the 20th June” [note in 
margin, “ Courier, June 20th, 1815 ”] “a rumour was men- 
tioned of Napoleon having been defeated in a great battle 
near Brussels, on Sunday evening, in which he lost all his 
heavy artillery:” and the same distinguished writer 
adds, “The same paper (Courier, June 20, 1815) men- 
tions that ‘ Rothschild had made great purchase of stock, 
which raised the three-per-cents. from 56 to 58.’” This 
alleged report of the 20th, anticipating by one day the 
news from Ghent, might be ayy by some to have 
originated from news brought by Mr. Smith. But unfor- 
tunately, on a close examination of the newspaper thus 
cited, “ Courier, June 20, 1815,” we find no mention what- 
ever either of the “great battle near Brussels” or of 
Rothschild’s “ great purchase ” in the funds! The Morn- 
ing Chronicle of the 21st, published, of course, before the 
full intelligence of that day transpired, says merely, “On 
Sunday the 18th the Armies were again engaged, and no 
account has been received of the proceedings of that day.” 

On the whole we may conclude that the news of Napo- 
leon’s final defeat on the 18th was first known generally 
by the London public on Wednesday the 21st; and that 
this knowledge was mainly due to the “ gentleman from 
Ghent,” — who had the best possible authority, namely, 
that of the Duke himself. And the rise of the 3 per cents. 
on account (for they were closed), a rise which, after all, 
did not reach 58 till the 22nd, however profitable to Roth- 
schild, does not appear to have been mainly due to his 
operations, large as they are said to have been at the 
Waterloo crisis, but rather to the general publicity which 
the good news gradually acquired. 


1815. Consols for Account. 
June 19(Monday) - - - 56 552 56 
» 20 (Tuesday ) = ™ * 564 a d a 4 4 
» 21 (Wednesday) - - 56% ¢ 7 6} 74 4 
» 22 (Thursday) - - 584 9 7h 83 
Morning Chronicle. ] 


Water-Marks on Paper. — What are the autho- 
rities upon ancient water-marks in paper, and 
where are copies of such to be seen ? J.H.S. 


[We must refer our correspondent to the following 
splendid work recently published: Principia Typogra- 
phica: The Block-Books Exemplified and Considered in 
connexion with the Origin of Printing; to which is added 
an Attempt to elucidate the Character of the Paper-Marks of 
the Period. A work contemplated by the late Samuel 
Sotheby, and carried out by his son, Samuel Leigh Sothe- 
by. 3 vols. fol, 1858.) 
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Old Romney and Brookland. —I have in my 
possession three small volumes of Sermons in MS., 
preached in the above two places between the years 
1691 and 1694. Can any of your readers tell me 
the author’s name ? Sampson. 

[Perhaps our correspondent may obtain a clue to the 
author if we state that the Rev. John Defray was Rector 
of Old Romney from 1690 to 1788; and that the Rev. 
ity Johnson was Vicar of Brookland from 1677 to 





Replies. 
CHESS CALCULUS. 
(2™ S. vi. 347.) 

The question asked is whether it be “ practica- 
ble to construct a Chess Calculus, so that every 
position in a game may be expressed by a func- 
tion of the positions and powers of the pieces, by 
operating on which the best move for the next 
player might be evolved.” The following pre- 


sumptions in favour of the practicability are | . D . ‘ 
| derived by a knight from his not being stopped 


| by other pieces. 


raised : — First, that chess is evolved from axioms 
and definitions ; secondly, that the power of a 
piece may be expressed by coordinates. 

To say that such a calculus must be impossible, 
would be to speak beyond knowledge ; and more- 
over would not be conclusive : 
things are done from time to time. A very sim- 
ple game might be proposed of which the calculus 
is not impossible: and if a simple game admit of 
such treatment, in what should a more compli- 
cated game differ from it except in complication ? 
Take the common game which in my school days 





every book: but the chess player is dictated to by 
an adversary. Suppose all possible rational games 
to be, one with another, of 30 moves on each side, 
60 moves in all, which is rather low. Suppose that 
at each of 50 moves the player in action has two 
good choices, which is not much, considering how 
many choices he frequently has. 

This supposes more than eleven hundred mil- 
lions of millions of games, and a calculus supposes 
a formula containing in its structure an implicit ac- 
count of the progress of every one of these games. 
For a formulary contains not merely what shall 
emerge in any case; but all that by possibility 
might emerge. That the use of such a formula 
should involve the solutions of equations of the 
ten-thousandth degree is probably very much be- 
low the mark. 

Again, how are we to express the powers of the 
several pieces? I remember seeing an attempt 
which was based on the number of squares com- 
manded: but the proposer acknowledged himself 
incapable of representing the additional power 


This, however, would be far 


| from enough, even if it could be satisfactorily 


| done. 


The power of a piece depends upon the 


| neighbours it may have, and the opponents who 


for impossible | 


check it. A protected pawn immediately before 


| a castle limits its power and value, except in those 


used to be called by some noughis and crosses, | 


and by others fit-tat-toe, which were the formular 
words of victory, just as check-mate are those of 
chess. There are nine squares in rank and file, in 
one of which the first player enters a nought, the 
second player enters a cross in another, and so on ; 
the game being won when either player can point 
out his marks three in a row, whether horizontal, 
vertical, or diagonal.-’ Now the number of pos- 
sible games must very considerably fall short of 
362880, the product of the first nine numbers, the 
total number of orders in which the squares can 
be filled up. The number of rationally played 
games probably'does not“exceed a few hundreds. 
A calculus is conceivable : but it would be of very 
intricate expression. 


inserting the value of n, give out all the ways in 
which a player might afterwards win, distinguish- 
ing the few in which the new move reduces his 
winning to a certainty.” 

But the chess calculus is beyond human ima- 
gination. In the first place chess is not entirely 
evolved from definitions and postulates. A geo- 


Given the state of things at | 
the nth move, it is possible that a formula might, by | 


meter who plays with these things as he finds | 


them in Euclid, must play every proposition of | 


rare cases in which it will be worth while to sacri- 
fice the castle for the pawn. Whether or no the 
sacrifice would be worth while depends upon the 
prospects of the game. Hence the power of the 
pieces, in any given position, will depend upon the 
whole structure of the game; while the formula 
for the game will depend upon the mode of ex- 
pressing the power of the pieces. Such compli- 
cations of the ignotum per ignotum it is the daily 
business of mathematical analysis to unravel: but 
I confess that I should expect, in the expression of 
the chess problem, a complexity far exceeding that 
of any problem which was ever successfully dealt 
with up to this time. A. De Morean. 


MARSTON’S WORKS, 
(24 S. vi. 368.) 

I have just seen in “ N. & Q.” some rather 
severe strictures on Mr. Halliwell’s late edition 
of this poet. I do not think they are merited ; 
for Mr. Halliwell’s object was, as he says, to give 
these pieces “as nearly as possible in their ori- 
ginal state,” and thus to give people who, like 
myself, cannot or will not lay out large sums in 
the purchase of old and scarce books, or spend 
days in the Museum, an opportunity of seeing 
how books came out of the hands of the old prin- 
ters, even when, as was evidently the case with 
Marston, the proofs were read by the author, 
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and thus show the absurdity of all that is said | 
about the authority of the folio Shakspeare, and | 
Beaumont and Fletcher, &c. I however think 
that Mr. Halliwell might have been less chary of | 
his notes. 
I will say nothing of the Dramas, but I will 
take this occasion of correcting a place or two in 
the “ Satires” and the “ Scourge of Villainy.” 
“ Making men think thee gracious in his sight, 
When he esteems thee parasite.”— Sat. i. p. 213. 


Now surely but his, or something of the kind, 
has been omitted before “ parasite.” In the same 
Satire, speaking of Sorbo in office and men 
“ capping” to him, he says : — 


“ Now Sorbo swels with selfe-conceited sence, 
Thinking that men do yeeld this reverence 
Unto his vertues: fond credulity! 

Asses, take of Isis, no man honours thee.” 

Now what is the meaning of “ take of Isis?” 
Is there any one who understands it? Mr. Hal- 
liwell, I am certain, does not, or he would have 
given a note on it. And he need not be ashamed 
of it; for such things are usually discovered by a 
lucky chance ; they flash as it were on the mind. 
I myself had nearly given it up in despair, when 
I thought of the Lord Mayor and the collar of SS, 
and then I saw at once that we should read “ take 
off Esses,” or rathex “ the Esses,” and the passage 
became quite clear. But only think of such a 
blunder escaping the eye of the author! 

“ Tf not no title of my senselesse change, 

To wrest some forced rime, but freely range.” (P. 270.) 

Any one, I think, who will examine the con- 
text will see that we should read éiidle and sense 
Tie, i. q. Pil. 

In Marston, as in Shakspeare and others, and 
is frequently omitted by the printer : — 

“ Bedlam (and) Frenzie, Madnes, Lunacie ” (p. 224.). 


“ Fidlers (and) scriveners, pedlers, tynkering knaves, 

Base blew-coates, tapsters (and) broad-minded slaves.” 

: (P. 243.) 

I find I have corrected many other places, but 
these may suffice to prove my position. 

With such examples before our eyes, should 
we hesitate to correct the metre in Shakspeare, 
who never printed any of his plays? For ex- 
ample : — 

“ What studie! torments, tyrant, hast for me? 

What wheels? rocks? fires? What flaying? boiling 
In leads or oils? "— Winter's Tale, Act LI. Se. 2. 

Now surely no one who is not a worshipper of 
the old printers will believe that Shakspeare 
wrote such mere prose as this, and not — 

“ What studied torments, tyrant, hast thou for me? 

What wheels? what racks? what fires? what flaying, 

boiling?” 

In this easy simple manner the metre may be 
corrected in numerous places, and I have done so 
im my copy. Tuos. Keicutiey. 


SIR GEORGE CAREW. 
(2 S. vi. 395.) 


I am inclined to think that Mr. Tuckerr has 
fallen into the very common error of confounding 
two persons of this name. Sir George Carew, 
created Baron Carew of Clopton, 1603, and Earl 
of Totnes, 1625, was an eminent antiquary and 
genealogist ; and the first part of the Query would 
seem to apply to him rather than to Sir George 
Carew, the son of Sir Wymond Carew of Antony, 
and uncle (not brother) of Richard, the historian 
of Cornwall. The latter Sir George, so far as I 
am aware, was not particularly addicted to anti- 
quarian pursuits. The former was of the Ottery 
Mohun family. He was a friend of Camden, 


| whom he assisted in the preparation of the Bri- 


tannia, of Sir Robert Cotton, and Sir Thomas 
Bodley. He was also intimately connected with 
John Hooker of Exeter, who acted as the agent 
of Sir Peter Carew in the recovery of his Irish 
estates, whose heir Sir George Carew became upon 
the death of his elder brother Sir Peter Carew 
the younger, in 1580. He made a very large and 
valuable collection of MSS. — historical, genealo- 
gical, and heraldic: about forty volumes of which, 
chiefly relating to Ireland, remain in Lambeth 
Library, and a considerable number are preserved 
in the Bodleian. I have prepared a Life of this 
nobleman, which is ready for the press, and it is 
probable a short sketch of his career will appear 
in a few weeks in the Imperial Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy. 

f Sir George Carew, the ambassador, I am not 
able to say much beyond what is stated in the 


' Query. He appears, however, not to have been a 


Prothonotary in Chancery until 1611, when that 
office was granted to him jointly with his son 
Francis, together with the privilege of making 
letters patent of pardon and outlawry, and all 
writs of supplicavit and supersedeas. (S. P. O. 
Grant Book, p. 67.) He was made Master of the 
Wards in July 1612 (Dom. Cor., vol. Ixx. 17.), 
and died in November the same year (dem, vol. 
Ixxi. p. 33.) Sir Matthew Carew, brother of this 
Sir George, writing to Carleton on Oct. 4, 1617, 
mentions that Sir George Carew's daughter, Anne, 
was married, against her mother’s will, to Raw- 
lings, a servant of the king. (Jdem, vol. xciii. 
p- 112.) Joun Macrean. 
Hammersmith. 





WHAT IS A BEDSTAFF? 
(2™ §. vi. 347.) 

In seeking an explanation of this term, as it 
oecurs in the English translation of Rabelais 
(* The grim fiend would have mowed him down 
in the twinkling of a bed-staff,”) it is to the 
original Rabelais that in the first instance one 
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naturally turns. But in the original we merely 
find “ La Mort” [the grim fiend] “ auecques son 
dail l’eust faulché et cerclé de ce monde.” Here 
there is nothing whatever that answers verbally 
to the term bed-staff; and the “ twinkling of a 
bed-staff,” which is altogether an English ex- 
pression, appears to be simply an addition or 
embellishment introduced by the translator. 

What, then, was a bed-staff? It was some- 
thing “ fixed by the side of a bedstead to keep 
the bed in its place.” Now if, as your corre- 
spondent infers, “it must have been at least six 
feet long, and strong enough to bear the weight 
of one leaning against it,” Je may well ask, “ But 
how can this be, when we find it used by Bobadil 
in Every Man in his Humour, to exhibit his skill 
with the rapier ?” 


In reply I would suggest that possibly the bed- | 


staff was not a staff, or pole, extending hori- 
zontally along the side of the bed the whole length 
from head to foot, but rather an upright; an up- 
right peg, fixed into the side of the bedstead after 
the manner of a pin, and projecting upwards to 
keep the bed-clothes in their place. With this 
accords the account given by Johnson and by 
Webster. “ Bedstaff. A wooden pin, anciently 
inserted in the sides of bedsteads, to keep the 
clothes from slipping on either side.” 
Consequently, as offering the means of ex- 
hibiting the use of the rapier, the wooden bed- 
staff may have afforded a very available as well 
as harmless implement. In like manner, the 
“ use of the poniard was taught by means of im- 
plements of wood.” — Meyrick, Illustrations (on 
plate cxii.)—Suppose the bed-staff to have been 
an upright peg or pin fitting into a hole or socket 
in the side of the bedstead, and in length about 
equal to the rapier. The socket is a few inches 
deep; and the bed-staff has, to steady it (we will 
suppose), a projecting rim which overlays the 
socket like a lid. The part of the bed-staff which 
enters the socket will then be the Ailt of the ra- 
pier; the projecting rim will be the guard; and 
the rest of the staff will do duty as the blade. In 
the bed-staff we shall then have the form of a 
rapier; and with this “implement of wood” 
Capt. Bobadil would have no difficulty in ex- 


hibiting his passado and stoccado. ‘Tnomas Boys. 


Ought we not to collect for posterity the various 
ways in which very short times are denoted. Be- 
sides the one at the head, there are, — in no time, 
in next to no time, in less than no time, in a 
trice, in a jiffy, in a brace of shakes, before you 
can turn round, before you can say Jack Robin- 
son, in a crack, in the squeezing of a lemon, 


in the doubling of your fist, in the twinkling of 


an eye, in 2 moment, in an instant, in a flash. 
No doubt many more may be added: the above 
is the stock of rhetoric I keep on hand for my 





own use, so far as I can recal it at once. And 
what is the time-table? I am satisfied, from 
observation, that “less than no time” is much 
longer than “no time:” and I suspect that a 
brace of shakes must be the least time possible, 
because I never heard of its being halved. And 
what on earth or sea is a jiffy? The Americans 
say in “two twos;” and I -dare say that when 
an answer comes back from the land of greased 
lightning, we shall have a few more. M. 





“ Sir Samuel Hearty.— ‘’Gad I'll do it instantly, in the 
twinkling of a bedstaff. Ha, ha, ha.’ 

“ Bruce.— In the twinkling of what?’ 

“ Sir Sam.— Hey! pull away, Rogues; in the twink- 
ling of a bedstaff; a witty way I have of expressing 
myself.’” — Shadwell’s Virtuoso, 1676, Act I. Se. 1. 

Sir Samuel Hearty, who is described by Bruce, 
one of the characters, as “one that affects a 
great many nonsensical Bywords which he takes 
to be Wit, and uses on all occasions,” in the first 
scene of the second act varies the expression 
thus : — 

“Tl bring yo" off as round as a hoop, i the twinkling 
of an oyster she...” 

The bedstaff according to Johnson's Dictionary 
is “ a wooden pin stuck anciently on the sides of 
the bedstead to hold the clothes from slipping on 
either side.” Zeus 

_— 


Undoubtedly our ancestors kept staves near 
their beds. An example may be found in Chaucer 
(Reeve's Tale, 4290—4295), where the “ seolere 
Johan,” though a stranger in the bedroom, tries 
to find one by moonlight, and the miller’s wife 
does find one, with which she unwittingly knocks 
down her husband :— 

“ This Johan stert up as fast as ever he might, 

And grasped by the walles to and fro, 
To find a staf; and sche sturt up also 
And knewe the estres bet than dede Jon, 


g 


And by the wal sche took a staf anon,” &v. &c. 

The only question is, for what purpose was the 
staff used ? And_this question, like many others, 
may be settled by the Volume of Vocabularies, 
for which we are indebted to Messrs. Mayer & 
Wright. In the treatise of Alex. Neckam de 
Utensilibus given there (pp. 100, 101.), Alex- 
ander Neckam says: — 

“ Assit et pertica cui insidere possit capus, nisus, et 
alietus. . ... . Ab alia autem pertica dependeant supera 
(chemesis), flamea (cuverchefs). ..... r 

This was “ In camera sive in talamo.” On this 
the editor remarks in a note: — 

‘The chamber was furnished with a horizontal rod, 
called a perche, for the purpose of hanging articles of 
dress, &c. It would appear from the statement made 
here that it was customary for people also to keep their 
hawks on a perche in the bedroom. I have seen con- 
firmation of this practice in illuminations of manuscripts.” 
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At p. 98., too, Neckam tells us: — 

“In dispensa, sive in dispensatorio, a pertica propter 
insidias murium vestes apte dependeant.” 

The staff, then, which Johan sought was a rod 
or pertica, on which dresses, napkins, towels, &c. 
were hung to keep them from mice. E. G. R. 





MY LADY MOON. 
(2™ S. vi. 90.) 
In the absence of any English account of My 
Lady Moon, I offer an Italian one : — 

“ Tre di suonaro a festa le campane: 
Ed altretanti si bandi il lavoro: 
E il suocero, che meglio era del pane, 
Un’ uom discreto, ed una coppa d’ oro, 
Faceva con gli Sposi a Scaldamone, 
Talora a Mona Luna, e guancie d’ oro.” 

Lippi, J? Malmantile Racquistato, c. ii. st. 45. 

On this Minucci has the following note : — 

“Mona Luwxa: 8’ accordano molti fanciulli, e tirano le 
sorti a chi di loro abbia a domandar consiglio a Mona 
Luna; e quello, a cui tocca, vien segregato dalla conver- 
sazioni, e serrato in una stanza; acciocché non possa in- 
tendere chi sia quello di loro, che resti eletto in Mona 
Luna; dda qual Mona Luna si fal’ elezione fra li altri 
che restano, doppoché colui @ serrato. Eletta che ¢ Mona 
Luna, si mettono tutti a sedere in fila, e chiamono colui, 
che @ serrato, accioch® venga a domandare il consiglio a 
Mona Luna. Questo tale se ne viene, e domanda il con- 
siglio a uno di quei ragazzi, quale egli crede, che sia stato 
in Mona Luna; e si s’ abbatte a trovarlo ba vinto; se nd; 
quel tale a qui ha domandato i! consiglio, gli responde : ‘ Io 
non sono Mona Luna, ma sta pil: gil, o piu su,’ secondoche 
veramente @ posto quel tale, ché;e Mona Luna; e il do- 
mandante perde il premio proposto; ed é di nuovo riser- 
rato nella stanza per tanto, che da’ fanciulli si creata 
un’ altra Mona Luna, alla quale egli torna a domandar 
consiglio; e cos) seguita fino a che una volta s’ apponga, 
ed allora vince: e quello, che e Mona Luna, perde il 
premio, e vien riserrato nella stanza, diventando colui che 
dee domandare; e quello che s’ appose, s’ intruppa fra gli 
altri ragazzi. 11 domandante richiede fino a quattro volte 
il consiglio, e puo perdere quattro premii; e poi si mes- 
cola fra gli altri ragazzi; esente perd da dover pil: essere 
domandante, se non nel caso che fatto Mona Luna, egli 
perdesse; e sempre si torna a creare nuova Mona Luna, 
e si deputo nuovo domandante, quando il primo s’ apponga 
© abbia domandato quattro volte il consiglio; la qual fun- 
zione, come 2 detto, non puo essere forzato a fare, se non 
quattro volte; ed i premii si adunano e si distribuiscono 
poi fra di loro ripartitamente; e dal rendergli poi a di 
che somo, cavano un alto passatempo, como diremo. Da 
questo giuoco viene il proverbio Pik su sta Mona Luna, 
che significa: Nella tal cosa @ misterio pid importante, di 
quel che altri si pensa.” — Ed. Firenze, 1731, i. 177. 

“ The Christmas Holidays” is not in Poems on 
various Subjects, by Miss Jane Cave, now Mrs. 
W., pp. 128., Bristol, 1786, nor in the 2nd edit. 
pp- 190., Shrewsbury, 1789. Perhaps R. M. G. 
will state whether “now Mrs. W.” follows the 
name of Miss Cave. If not, we may conclude 
that there were two poetesses of that name, as 
Miss Jane must have been Mrs. W. at least three 
years in 1789. H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 


THE GENEALOGICAL SUGGESTION. 
(2™4 S, vi. 307. 378.) 


I am glad to find my suggestion meets the ap. 
| proval of M.D., and of Messrs. Garstin, Pea- 
cock, and LanemMeApg, and regret that our 
worthy Editor entertains “ misgivings ” as to the 
| practicability of the plan proposed. 

Mr. Garstrin asks for a transcript of Harl. 
MS. No. 1437, fol. 94., which folio, owing to the 

new numeration of the MSS., it appears is blank, 
| and this is the only suggestion of an objection; 
| but why should this be an ‘objection? If Mr. 
| Garstin were to state, as he would in future do, 
the subject of the paper or the point required, or 
the name of the MS., a searcher would at the 
most have to scrutinise three or four pages back- 
ward and forward from folio 94., which amount of 
trouble is but slight, and which of course Mr. 
Garstin would be happy to undertake for the 
same person requiring extracts from Dublin MS. 
or libraries, &c. in return. But it is aot so much 
public libraries and record offices in great towns I 
allude to, as parish-registers, cathedral libraries, 
registry or will-offices, where are wills, act 
books containing grants of marriage licences, ab- 
stracts of parish-registers, &c., and church title- 
deeds, &c.; and Mr. Editor's objection is cancelled 
by his suggestion, where he says, “ We would 
suggest for the consideration of our numerous 
correspondents upon this subject, whether a list of 
the names and residences of persons having the 
entrée to libraries, public or otherwise, record and 
other offices, who are willing to furnish extracts 
‘for a consideration, would not be a more acceptable 
offering to the bulk of our readers.” No, Mr. 
Editor, not a more acceptable offering; for there 
are not in every parish, in every cathedral town, 
or even in every public library, persons who make 
this a business, and who would furnish extracts 
for a consideration,—hence the chief benefit of 
my suggestion would be lost ; but there are to be 
found in all places throughout Britain gentlemen 
who would gladly furnish extracts or assist in any 
way, either from love of the gentle science, or in 
the hope of obtaining from other places informa- 
tion they may require. Such would scout the 
idea of payment. 

Such a list as that proposed by you, Mr. Edi- 
tor, would be a most acceptable addition, but not a 
substitute; but, as in the multitude of counsel- 
lors is much wisdom, let us see if we cannot, as 
from your suggestion, select from the number of 
your correspondents and their suggestions a little 
more wisdom — something worthy consideration. 

Mr. Garstin’s imaginary form is excellent, 
and I am inclined to think with him, that the pri- 
vate intercommunication sheet should only be 
open to subscribers; but the question is, how is 
the publisher to know who is a subscriber and 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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who is not? [, for instance, take} N. & Q.” re- 
gularly, but being a military man, and always on 
the move, I cannot always order it by the post, 
but generally obtain it through the bookseller of 
the town in which I may be quartered: the Editor 
then knéws me as a correspondent, but probably 
not as a regular subscriber. 

I now turn to Mr. Lanemeape’s valuable com- 
munication. Church register-books are indeed 
kept most shamefully insecure, and have been in- 
famously used and abused in almost every parish 
in Britain ; and not only these, but equally valua- 
ble church records, avith regard to which subject 
I extract an interesting paragraph from the Jilus- 
trated London News, Aug. 28, 1858. The in- 
stances quoted by Mr. L. are melancholy enough 
to cause all antiquaries and genealogists to keep 
their beds in grief: — 

“Panisn Recisters. —In your number of Aug. 14, p. 
148, you remark on Lord Ellesmere and the records now 
lying scattered among the various Record Offices in Lon- 
don. You then add a passage or two bearing on the 
point to which I wish to allude, namely — that ‘many 
better records are mouldering in damp chests and neg- 
lected closets in still damper churches;’ that ‘it is high 
time a nation loving its peerage records should look 
after its parish registers ;’ and that ‘ we are all interested 
in such memorials of our ancestors and ourselves.’ It is a 
curious fact, but too true, that whilst so much care is 
taken of these memorials in London, the old registers and 
the contents of the parish chest in most places lie totally 
neglected and forgotten. If a stranger, interested in the 
title to any of the lands in the parish, were to apply for 
information to this store, under the hope of finding some- 
thing bearing on the point in question, the search would 
be vain. Who should find what he might want amid a 
mass of chaos and confusion? In their present state these 
stores are inaccessible, and therefore useless. In their 
own locality they are highly valuable, or may, on emer- 
gency, prove to be so. Are they not the archives of the 
parish? As such, they are of more consequence than the 
records in London. The records of every parish, collec- 
tively, constitute the records of the kingdom. It is of 


such stuff as this that the history of England i# written. | 


It so happens that I have been amusing myself for the 
last monthSor two in going over the contents of the old 
oak chest of my own parish, out of the love I have for his- 
torical and antiquarian pursuits; and am at this moment 
engaged in arranging them chronologically, and in mak- 


ing an index or catalogue of them. The oldest bears date | 


1328, being 530 years old. ‘This catalogue I destine for the 
use of the Vicar and Churchwardens. Such a thing ought 
to be done in every parish. If there is not to be found 
in every place a gentleman who will undertake a similar 
task for his own amusement or the benefit of his parish, it 
would not cost much to employ a competent person to do 
it, — P. H., Sidmouth.” 

Ma. Lanameapr's suggestion that the Society of 
Antiquaries, and the other kindred societies, get 
up a petition to Parliament, to be signed by all 
who take an interest in the preservation of these 
registers, praying that a Committee may be ap- 
pointed to examine into the state of our parochial 
records, and on the feasibility of transferring their 
custody to the Master of the Rolls, &e. (vide 2"4 
S. vi. 380. for remainder of the suggestion) ; and 


I shall be happy to add my mite to any subscrip- 
tion that may be required to commence operations 
—advertising for signatures, &c. That this is not 
effected is a disgrace to the nation ; for these mat- 
ters, being fundamental facts, are as closely con- 
nected with the history of our country as are the 
Records in the State Paper Office. By the adop- 
tion of Mr. L.’s excellent plan, tampering with 
the registers would be almost an impossibility. 
Who does not recollect the numerous instances in 
which falsified, forged, or tampered parish regis- 
ters have been produced in evidence affecting 
claims to property or titles ? who does not remem- 
ber, and how very many to their cost, that pages 
have been purposely destroyed because they af- 
forded evidence favourable to a rightful claimant ? 
Lately there was the claim to the Smith title and 
estates: previously there was the Hewett ba- 
ronetcy case, in which a Wm. Hewett, calling 
himself Sir Wm. Hewett, claimed the baronetcy of 
the Hewetts of Headley Hall, York, and Waresley, 
Hunts.; whose case, as far as being descended 
from that family was good, but whose proofs as 
to succession to the title were bad, inasmuch as 
the registers at Waresley and St. Neots had been 
evidently tampered with (as it was proved, I be- 
lieve, not by him, probably by some unscrupulous 
persons who were interested in his success), and 
finally attempted to be destroyed. 

With respect to the destruction of pages, or of 
falsifications or forgeries, the abstracts of parish 
registers, deposited in the Diocesan Registry Offi- 
ces, though not sent in regularly, and too often 
likewise carelessly kept, will often supply a 
hiatus in the original, and also prove any falsi- 
fication. 

In case of our plan being adopted, it may not 
be amiss to remind those who avail themselves of 
the advantage, to be sure, if anything of general in- 
terest is elicited in mutual correspondence, to send 
it to “N. & Q.;” for it is absolutely necessary, 
and “N. & Q.” will become indispensable to all 


| genealogists, to support it in every way. I say, as 


it now stands, what should we do without our “ N. 
&@ FP” Czpvo Iivup. 





I am very glad to see that Cepo I:.vp's “ sug- 
gestion” is approved of by so many of your con- 
tributors, and I cannot refrain from expressing 
my own approbation of his plan. I, like many 


| others, I suspect, became a subscriber to “ N. & 


Q.” chiefly on account of the genealogical in- 
formation to be derived from it, and I heartily 
join any plan for the increase of that department 
of your valuable paper. I have access to a ca- 
thedral library containing many old and valuable 
volumes, and shall be happy to make any re- 
search in return for genealogical information. 


A. M. W. 
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Replies ta Minar Queries. 

“ Lying by the wall” (1*S. vii. 332.; 2°4S. vi. 
325.)—W 

it seems to have been confined in its use to the 


district of East Anglia, and is noticed in the Glos- | 


saries of Grose, Forby, and Moore. The latter, in 
his Suffolk Words, says, “‘ By the walls,’ dead and 
not buried; ‘A lie bi the walls.’” The earliest 
instance of the phrase I recollect occurs in the 
Romance of Havelok : 
“ Thar was sorwe, wo so it sawe, 
Hwan the children bith wawe 
Leyen, and sprauleden in the blod.”—(v. 473.) 
In a ballad, also, of the fourteenth century, 
printed by Ritson in his Aucient Songs (p. 46.), 
we meet with the same expression : 
“ Whon that ur lyf his leve hath lauht, 
Ur bodi Hth bounden bi the wowe, 
Ur richesses alle from us ben raft, 
In clottes colde ur cors is throwe.” 
Ritson does not attempt to explain the meaning. 
It is probable that some similar expression may be 
found in the Danish or Swedish languages. In the 


Dutch is a phrase which seems somewhat akin,— | 
“aan de laager wal zyn,” “ to be brought to a low | 


ebb.” fe 


The exact phrase, in the mouth of a Suffolk 
peasant, would be, “ He lay by the walls.” Is it 
not a corrupted form of some expression in which 


occurred the Anglo-Saxon word “wel,” death ; | 


gen. “weeles;” so meaning, “ He is laid low by 
death ?” 
Beccles. 


Hope (2° S. vi. 372.) — The curious work of 
Thomas Hope, An Essay on the Origin and Pro- 
spects of Man, will be found reviewed at con- 
siderable length in four numbers of the Literary 
Gazette, that for June 18, 1831, and the three 
following. It appears that but a small number of 
copies were printed, and that, even when the re- 
view was written, not a copy was to be obmined 
by the public. It was published by Murray in 
1831, in three volumes octavo. F. C. H. 


Albini the Mathematician (2™ §. vi. 372.) — He 
appears to be one of those celebrities who abound 
in Leland, Bale, &c., whose fame has been rescued 
from oblivion, and nothing else. 
is what is printed in Leland, and Bale and Pits 
can say no more : — 

“Aubinus [Philippus] philosophus et mathematicus 
insignis, luculenta preclari ingenii exempla multa Isidis 
in Vado, non sine laude, exhibuit. Inter que et illud 


non erat minimum, quod, Alphonsi exemplum secutus 
honestissimum, Canones Tabularum perscripserit.” 

But Tanner adds the following note : — 

“ Philippus Aubinus, alias Worcestrius, monachus, dein 
subprior, et tandem 6 Jan. MccLXxxvul prior Wigorniensis 
evasit. Wharton, A.-S., tom. i. 549. As to the Canones, 





hatever may be the origin of this phrase, | 


S. W. Rix. | 


The following | 


he adds—Lib. i. atque alia addit MS. Leland Trin. Obiit 
| 7 Jul. mecxevi. Whart. |. c. Bal. xii. 92. ex Lelando, 
| Pits. Append. p. 891.” 
| By the dates supplied by Wharton, and the date 
of the Alfonsine Tables (1252), we may conjecture 
that Aubin introduced the Alfonsine Tables into 
| England, and gained much credit thereby. The age 
in which he lived put importers, translators, and 
even transcribers, nearly on the footing of au- 
thors, and frequently confounded them. So that 
it seems the Alfonsine Tables were soon intro- 
duced into England. A. De Moraax, 


St. Blain's Chapel (2™ §. vi. 283.) — The best 
way of thanking fie. Harwoop Partison for his 
acceptable notice of a venerable piece of ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, St. Blain’s Chapel, is to comply 
with his request, and answer his question about 
that “ curious cupboard, in the east wall, on one 
side of the altar.” No doubt it was an “ Almerye,” 
or Ambry, the uses and position of which are thus 
| accurately set forth in that valuable work, The 
Ancient Monuments, Rites, and Customes within 
the Monastical Church of Durham, &c., edited by 
the Surtees Society :-— 

“Tn the north side of the Quire there is an Almerye, 
neere to the High Altar, fastened in the wall, for to lay 
any thinge in pertaininge to the High Altar. Likewise 
there is another Almerye in the south side of the Quire 
nigh the High Altar, enclosed in the wall, to sett the cha- 
lices, the basons, and the crewetts in, that they did mi- 
nister withall at the high masse, with locks and keys for 
the said Almeryes.”—P. 11. 

Those “ vestiges of erections to the south of the 
nave wall,” are, to my thinking, the ruins of an 
ankoridge or house for an ankret: such build- 
ings were much oftener attached to churches and 
chapels than is, at present, imagined. D. Rock. 

Brook Green. 


The_Works of Francis Quarles (2™ S. vi. 201. 
299. 330.) —The three tracts, to which the title of 
The Profest Royalist, and the dedicatory epistle 

cited in my former communication, are prefixed, 
| are separate publications, with distinct paginations 
and title-pages, dated as follows : — 

“The Loyall Convert, Oxford, 1645.” 

“The New Distemper, written by the author of The 
Loyall Convert, Oxford, 1645.” 

“ The Whipper Whipt: incerti Authoris. Qui Mockat, 
Mockabitur [ s. 1.], 1644.” 

Other copies of each of the three tracts are to 
| be found also in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin. “Aduevs. 

Dublin. 


Lascelles’ Liber Hibernia (2™ §. vi. 287. 350). 
—A valuable exposition of the contents of this 
work, and some just remarks upon the manner of 
its compilation, written by the late James F. 
Ferguson, Esq., of the Exchequer Record depart- 
ment in Dublin, will be found in the Gentleman's 
| Magazine for September, 1854. J.G. N. 
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“ The Rogue's March” (2 §. ii. 191.; vi. 420.) | 
—I know not how far the old officer alluded to 
by M. S. R. may be gratified by the following 
meagre ditty; but I believe it is the only one 
written for the “ Rogue’s March.” It is the com- 
position of Drum-Major Potter, of the Grenadier 
Guards, ana was written, in 1804, as a duet be- 
tween the Prisoner and the Colonel : — 

“ Prisoner. Once or twice for selling my kit, 

And three times for desertion ; 
If I enlist for a soldier again, 
The devil will be my serjeant. 
“ Colonel. Drum the thief all through the town, 
. Very well he deserves it ; | 
If he enlists for a soldier again, 
The devil will be his serjeant.” 

It was Mr. Chappell’s observation that this 
graceful and pastoral melody deserved a better 
application ; and I quite think it deserves better | 
words, which I may one day attempt to furnish | 
for it. May I take the liberty to inform M.S. R. 
that his reference to “N. & Q.” (2™S. ii. 36.) 
puzzled me, as being out of the usual mode of 
quotation? His 36. applied to the Number, but 
it is customary to quote the page only after the 
volume. It should therefore have been 2™ S. ii. 
191. F.C. H. 


Print by Wierix (2°S. v. 478.; vi. 18.) — The | 
outh is Charles V. The nondescript bird is pro- 
ably the popinjay, won at a shooting-match. In 

the British Museum is, — 

“Vier-hundert-jahrige Jubilee over de memorable vic- 
torie van Woeringghen, Verkriegen door het Hertoghe 
Jan den 1 van diclen name. Hertoghe van Lothrynck, 
Brabandt ende Maerkgrave des Heylige Rycx om den 5 
Junii. 1288. Brussel, 1688.” 

In honour of this victory a chapel was built, 
and the guild of shooters instituted. A list of 
kings of the guild is given, and it is said that 
princes not only accepted that office, but in- 
scribed their names among the brethren. 

“In the year 1512, Charles, Prince of these lands, and 
afterwards Emperor, being then 12 years old, shot the 
bird (schoot den vogel af), in memory of which there is 
still to be seen an old painting in the chamber of the 
guild. It isa picture of the Virgin (Mari-beldt), on one 


side of which kneels the Emperor his father, and on the 


“other Charles, with this inscription : — 
“Carl, Prins van Castilien excellent 
Als Arts-hertogh van Osterrych gekent, 
En Hertoghe van Bourgundien en Brabandt, 
Recht twelf jahren oudt, oft daer omtrent, 
Liet godt Coninck zijn der Gulde present, 
En de Vogel af schuten, met syn handt.’” 
P. 15. 
Though the inscription fixes Charles as the 
youth in the print, there were probably two pic- 
tures, unless*the engraver took great liberties. 
We are all familiar with the name of the Prince 
of Tour and Taxis. Though it has nothing to do 
with the question, it may be worth mentioning 
that at the time of the jubilee described in the 


| and between the shoulders. 


above work, the king of the guild was Eugenie 

Alexander, Prince of Tour and Taxis, Knight of 

the Golden Fleece, and Hereditary Postmaster- 

General (erfgeneralem postmeester) to his Catholic 

Majesty. H. B. C. 
U. U. Club. 


Anointing at Coronations (2™ S. vi. 410.) — It 
is asked by M. G.: Ist. Whether any anointing 


| with oil or application of water is performed upon 


any Christian priests, abbots, or bishops? and | 
2ndly. Whether consecrated oil is poured on the 
heads of the Emperors of Russia and Austria? 

To the 1st I answer, that priests in the Catholic 
Church:are anointed with the holy oil called Oleum 


| Catechumenorum, on both hands, but not on the 


head: that abbots are not anointed; but that 
bishops are anointed on the head and hands with 
the holy oil called Sanctwn Chrisma. 

To the 2nd, that the Emperors of Austria, 
being Catholics, are crowned according to the 
order of coronation in the Roman Pontifical, which 
prescribes anointing with the Oleum Catechumen- 
orum the right arm, at the wrist, at the elbow, 
There can be no 
doubt that the ceremony of anointing kings and 


| emperors is observed in the Greek Church, though 


I have no evidence to offer on the subject. Re- 


| ference to the last consecration of a Russian em- 


peror would probably enable the querist to clear 
up his doubt. 

The querist speaks of the anointing of kings 
prior to the time of Saul appearing probable ; but 
there is satisfactory evidence of its having been 
long an established usage from the parable, Judges 
ix. 8.: “The trees went to anoint a king over 


them.” F. C. H, 


Trish Estates (2 8. vi, 207.) —For “ on instal- 
ment” of the information required by B. S., I 
beg leave to refer him to p. 16. of the Second 
[ General] Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the Municipal Corporations in Eng- 
land and Wales, folio, 1837, and pp. 191—193. of 
the “ Report on London and Southwark,” ap- 


pended thereto. W. H.W. &. 


Somerset House. 


Riley Family (2 §. vi. 373.).—If your cor- 
respondent is not already master of the fact it 
may interest him to know that there is still in 
existence a document purporting to be an ex- 
amination held in the church of Stockport, on 
Wednesday in Passion Week in the year 1354, 
before John de Aschton, Rector of Devenham, 
&e., touching the legitimation of Cecilia, daughter 
of Richard “ fil’ Emme de Rylegh,” which Richard 
was married to Ibota (?), mother of the said Ce- 
cilia, sixteen years before the said examination, in 
the chapel of Povington (now Poynton) by Sir 
Rich. de Wyggetoiistall, Chaplain, in the presence 
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of divers witnesses. The name may mean rough 
ture, A.-S. rihk=rough, leag, or legh=pasture, 
— J. Eastwoop. 


Salaries of Mayors (2™ §., vi. 311. 382.) —In 
addition to the towns already named which pay 
salaries to their mayors, I would add Derby, 
where the mayor is paid an annual salary of 210/. 
This regular amount was voted to the retiring 
mayor at the last meeting of the council, as shown 
in the following extract from the minutes : — 

“THE MAYOR’S SALARY. 
“On the motion of Mr. Alderman Bent, seconded by 


Mr. Alderman Sandars, the usual salary of 200 guineas 
was voted to the late Mayor.” 


J. Liuzwevttyny Jewitt, F. S. A. 
Derby. 


“ Liverpool.— Mr. Alderman William Preston, wine 
and spirit merchant, a liberal in politics, and who has 
been for twenty years a member of the town council, was 
unanimously elected mayor yesterday. Some opposition 
was made to the granting of the usual allowance of 
2,000. per annum, principally on the ground that, as 
the corporation had lost by the withdrawal of the town 
dues a large portion of its revenue, and as there was a 
deficiency also in the corporate exchequer, the voting of 
the mayor’s allowance might with great propriety be 
postponed until the financial estimates for the ensuing 
year were laid before the council. In reply to a question, 
the Town Clerk stated that if the council thought fit to 
grant a salary to the mayor it would become an obliga- 
tory expenditure which might be lawfully made out of 
the borough rate.”—From the Express of November 10, 
1858. 


Anon. 
The Mayor of Lichfield has an allowance of 
602. a year. T. G. Lomax. 


In my communication (2™ S. vi. 382.), a slight 
mistake has occurred. Coventry only pays its 
mayor 100/., not 600/. J. M. H. 

Coventry. 


Adriaen van Utrecht, 1644 (2 S. v. 15.)— 
Though Mk. C, M. Ineresr’s Query has been trans- 
lated for the Navorscher, and surely will meet with 
a more full answer than I can give, I offer the fol- 


lowing from Galerie des Peintres Flamands, Hol- | 


landais et Allemands, par J. B. P. Lebrun, Peintre, 
a Paris, chez |’Auteur, etc., 1796, in fol., tom. iii., 
Table Alphabétique, p. 57.: 

“Utrecht agra van), peintre de fleurs et d’animaux, 
né & Anvers le 12. Janvier, 1599, mort en 1651.” 


J. H. van Lennep. | 


Zeyst, Nov. 9. 


Palm Sunday at Rome (2™ S. vi. Peo 
privilege of supplying the “apostolic palace” with 
palms a pons alve by a bull of Pope Sixtus V. 
on the Bresca family, of San Remo in the Genoese 
territory. For an account of the origin of this mo- 
nopoly, see Doctor Antonio, a Tale, by the Author 
of Lorenzo Benoni (Edinburgh, Constable, 1856), 
chap. xv. Resvupinus. 

> 


Roamer (2"*S. vi. 268. 314. 398.) — It appears 
from Diez’s Romanisches Worterbuch, p. 295., 
that romero and romeo are both of them Italian 
and Spanish forms, and that the corresponding 
word in old — was romier. The significa- 
tion was simply pilgrim, but originally a person 
who made his iieenes to Rome. The English 
word roamer seems evidently to have been bor- 
rowed from the French romier; and from the 
substantive was formed the verb ¢o roam, which 
does not exist in the Romance languages. The 
ae name Romeo in the Italian novel fol- 
owed by Shakspeare was doubtless the same 
word; and the passage in Act I, Sc. 5., “II 
profane with my unworthy hand, &c.,” appears to 
allude to the double meaning of Romeo ; the allu- 
sion, however, does not occur in the novel of 
Luigi da Porto. See Roscoe's Italian Novelists, 
vol. ii. p- 40. L. 


Sir Thomas Cambell (2° §. vi. 374.) —C. S. 
may find an account of the Cambell family in 
connexion with Clay Hall in Essex, where Sir 
Thomas Cambell and his descendants long re- 
sided. Sir Thomas was son of Robert Cambell 
of Foulsham, in Norfolk, and I think is buried in 
the large family vault in Barking church, where 
many of the family are interred. Sir James 
Cambell founded the charity school at Barking 
in 1649. The monumental chapel of the Cam- 
bells — an ugly brick building — was pulled down 
a few years since.* If I remember aright, Lysons 
gives an account of the family in the Environs of 
London. 1 do not remember a pedigree of the 
Cambells in the Essex Visitations, but my copies 
are not at hand. E. J. Sace. 


Surnames (2™ §S, vi. 373.)—In answer to a 
Query signed Pressyter asking for the titles of 
books on surnames, I beg to mention a very inter- 
esting work which I am reading at this moment, 
called English Surnames, §c., by Robert Fergu- 
| son: Routledge & Co. He seas in the preface 

of several other books on the same subject, as 
Names ‘and Surnames of the Anglo-Saxons, by J. 
M. Kemble, published in 1847, and one by Mr. 
| Arthur,an American. Also the Altdeutsches Na- 
menbuch of Férstemann, which he says throws 
| much light on English surnames, and Professor 

Pott’s book on Modern German Family Names. 
M. E. M. 

Motto (2 8. vi. 327.) —For such a collection 
| as that described by M.S. R., I should think the 
following lines from Ethel Churchill would form 
an appropriate motto :— 








“ That which we garnered in our eager youth 
| Becomes a long delight in after years.” 
F. C. H. 





* Ihave a drawing of this chapel, possibly the only 
memorial of it in existence. 
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“ King Bomba” (1* S. xii. 285. 412.) — The 


origin of this sobriquet, as applied to his Nea- 
politan Majesty, having been already discussed in 


your pages, I send you the following “ cutting” | 


from the Dublin Evening Mail, as it may throw 
some light on the meaning of an unenviable 
synonyme, not won, it seems, by deeds of violence 
or of valour : — 

«¢ The name Bomba is often misinterpreted as having 
some allusion to bombardments. It is not so. In Italy, 
when you tell a man a thing which he knows to be false, 
or when he wishes to convey to you the idea of the utter 
worthlessness of any thing or person, he puffs out his 
cheek like a bagpiper’s in full blow, smites it with his 
forefinger, and allows the pent breath to explode, with 
the exclamation “ Bomb-a.” I have witnessed the ges- 
ture and heard the sound. Hence, after 1849, when regal 
oaths in the name of the Most Holy Trinity were found 
to be as worthless as a beggar’s in the name of Bac- 
chus or the Madonna, when Ferdinand was perceived to 
be a worthless liar, his quick-witted people whispered 
his name. He was called King Bomba, King Puflcheek, 
King Liar, King Knave. The name and his character 
were then so much in harmony that it spread widely, 
and they have been so much in harmony ever since that 
he has retained it until now, and will retain it, I sup- 
pose, till he is bundled into his unhonoured grave.’ 

“ Stat Nominis umbra. Such is the interpretation of a 
well-informed and amusing tourist, whose papers, en- 
titled ‘ Leviter Legenda,’ have afforded us great enter- 
tainment in Trran. The name Bomba is then nearly 
synonymous to the Greek Bdeluros, and is tersely appli- 
cable to Royalties who are in ill-odour with their people.” 


F. Parrott. 

The Termination Ness (1* S. ix. 522.) — Your 
correspondent Mr. Wa. Marruews states, that 
there are 163 places in Lincolnshire with the suf- 
fix ness, which, he adds, is “the old Northern or 
Icelandic nes, the parent of the Danish nes or 
nese.” Mr. Worsaae, at p. 71. of his Danes and 


Norwegians in England, in a “ Tabular View of | 


some of the most important Danish and Nor- 
wegian Names of Places in England,” gives only 
one town in Jincolnshire with the termination 
nes. Again, Mr. Worsaae says there are only 
15 such places in England, whilst Mr. Matruews 
states there are 397 in the eight counties where 
Mr. Worsaae puts only 15, and 113 more in 14 
other counties in England where Mr. Worsaae 
does not find one! How can this great discre- 
pancy be accounted for? So far as respects Lin- 
colnshire, I know of only one place (Skegness), and 
one hundred (Ness), bearing this name or termi- 
nation. May I ask to be enlightened upon the 
subject ? Pisney Tuompson. 
Stoke Newington. 


Dr. Thomas Pierce, &c. (2™ §. vi. 341.) —Some 
account of Dr. Thomas Pierce, John Dobson, and 
Dr. Henry Yerbury, will be found in Bloxam’s 
Register of Magdalen College, Oxford, vol. i. pp. 
40. 46.73. The lampoon is printed in p. 74. 
Rawson is a slip of the pen for Dobson. 

MAGDALENENSIS. 


Early Almanacks (2™ §. iv. 106.; v. 37. 134.) 
— See a picture and description of an ancient 
Calendar found at Pompeii — L. E. K. Pompeii, 
vol. ii. pp. 287-8. It is cut upon a square block 
| of marble, upon each side of which three months 

are registered in perpendicular columns, each 
headed by the proper Sion of the Zodiac. The 
information given is threefold, Astronomical, Agri- 
cultural, and Religious. 

“The Man of the Moon” prefixed to old Al- 
manacks, and referred to in the quotation from 
the Ravens Almanacke (2"* S. v. 135.), is thus 
alluded to by Abp. Bramhall in his Castigations 
of Mr. Hobbes’ Animadversions, No. xxiii. : — 

“ The last part of this section is . . . . a continued de- 
traction from the Dignity of Human Nature, as if a 
reasonable Man were not so considerable as a jackdaw. 

| When God created Man, He made him a mean lord under 
Himself, ‘to have dominion over all His creatures,’ and 
‘ put all things in subjection under his feet.’ And to fit 
him for the command, He gave him an intellectual Soul. 
But T. H. maketh him to be in the disposition of the . 
second causes: sometimes as a sword in a man’s hand, a 
mere passive instrument; sometimes like ‘a top, that is 
lashed ’ hither and thither ‘by boys;’ sometimes like ‘a 
football,’ which is kicked hither and thither by every one 
that comes nigh it; and here to a pair of scales, which 
are pressed down, now one way then another way, by the 
weight of the objects.- Surely this is not that Man that 
was created by God after His own Image, to be the 
| governor of the World, and lord and master of the Crea- 
tures. This is some Man that he hath borrowed out of 
the beginning of an Almanac, who is placed immovable 
| in the midst of the Twelve Signs, as so many second 
causes. If he offer to stir, Aries is over his head ready to 
push him, and Taurus to gore him in the neck, and Leo 
to tear out his heart, and Sagittarius to shoot an arrow in 
his thighs.” 
Errionnacu. 
| Farm Servants (2™ §, vi. 287.) —In connexion 
with this subject, the Act of Elizabeth regulatin 
labour, wages, and relief, fixes the hours of wor 
for husbandry servants at five in the morning, 
“or before,” till between seven and eight at night, 
from the middle of March to the middle of Sep- 
tember, and from daylight to dark during the rest 
of the year. (See 5 Eliz. c. 5. s, 12.) 
ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 
Miracle Plays (2° S. vi. 206.) — To the three 
| persons mentioned by Mr. Wirson, as having il- 
lustrated this subject, should be added William 
| Hone, who published Ancient Mysteries described, 
especially the English Miracle Plays, &c., with 
engravings, London, 1823, 8vo. W. mas We me 


Somerset House. 


John Jones,"Esq., §c. (2™ S. vi. 395.) —Can he 
be “ Johannes Jones Exoniensis,” whose auto- 
graph occurs in some of Hearne’s and other similar 
works in my possession? The dates are between 
1774 and 1787, and the cost of each work is in- 
serted in Hebrew numerals. Joseru Rix. 


St. Neot’s. 
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_NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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Penhill (on S. vi. 328. JN Vot & being anepaienes | 
with the locality, or the correct story attached to 
it, Leould merely offer a suggestion that Penhill 
may be an instance of what Dr. Donaldson in his 
Varronianus calls a translation-word, the British 
word “Pen” being translated by the Saxon 
“ hill,” a solution which would seem to explain 
other etymological difficulties. The only instance 
I remember is one which I think is quoted in 
Varronianus, Wans-beck-water, the name of 
small Northumbrian stream, where water Al 


lates the Celtic Wan (= Avon?) and the Saxon | 


5. WanKER. 


beck. C.J.8 

Heraldic Query (2™ 5. vi. 374.) — Querist in 
this case, having no arms of his own, cannot adopt 
Armiger’s to supply the deficiency. He must 


apply at the Heralds’ College, and take out arms | 


| the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names aud ad- 


for himself or his father and his maternal grand- 
father. He will then be entitled to bear Armi- 
ger's as a quartering, and in addition any other 


+quarterings which Armiger’s family may have had | 


the right to bear. His maternal grandfather's 
also of course as a quartering. The fees and 
stamp, &c. for this proceeding would not, I should 
say, be under sixty pounds. 

Frecuevitte L. B. Drxzs. 
Yookery Book (2™ S. vi. 


and her 


Mrs. Glasse 


322.)—Our remarks, Mr. Editor, on “Mrs, Glasse | 


and her Cookery Book” have called down upon us 
a private monition from one of that tiresome, but 
nevertheless very meritorious, class of persons, 
your “Constant Readers.” He says that we have 
told you what Mrs. Glasse was rather than who 
she was; and expresses an anxiety to know when 
her Cookery Book was first published. On this 
latter point we can satisfy him. It was published 
in 1747, in a thin folio; very appropriately in what 
the booksellers call a pot folio. Of Mrs. Glasse’s 
personal history we know nothing. 
uncomfortable notice of her appears’in the pages 
of Sylvanus Urban for the year 1754. It would 
seem that she had (shall we say, characteristic- 
ally ?) made “a hash” of her affairs. Sylvanus 
records, under “ B—kr—pts for May, 1754” (the 
spaces are his: how gently the old gentleman 
touched upon the misfortunes of others — he 
could not print the word in full !) : — 


“ Hannah Glasse, of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, Ware- | 


” 


house-keeper: 

Possibly her stock of “ hoop-petticoats” did not 
go off so quickly as they would have done at the 
present day. 

In taking leave of Mrs. Glasse,epermit us to 
commend the following passage from her Preface 
to the attention of all who are b interented in the 
education of the lower classes : 


“Tf I have not wrote in the high, , polite Stile, I hope I | 


shall be forgiven; for my Intention is to instruct the 


lower Sort, and therefore must treat them in their own | 


Way. For Example; when I bid them lard a Fowl, if I 


A somewhat | 


should bid them lard with large Lardoons, they would 
not know what I meant: But when I say they must lard 
with little Pieces of Bacon, they know what I mean.” 
Very sensible! Mrs. Glasse, and, like most of 
your receipts, very “ good taste.” Would that all 
instructors could be prevailed upon to drop “the 
high, polite stile!” F. S. Ay 


P.S. We do not find in either the first edition 
or ours (the fourth) the pithy advice usually at-* 
tributed to Mrs. Glasse—“ first catch your hare,” 


PMigcelanesus. 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direet te 


dresses are given for that purpose. 
Brovesam's Srarrsu en. 
Amazta. An old novel. 
Rernosrective Review. 16 Vols. 
Drapin’s Trrocraraicat Awtiqcrries. 
Wanted by C. J. Skeet, 10. King William Street, W. C. 

Hatr’s Cunovonoor. 4 Vols. 4to. 

Wanted by J. H. W. Cadby,83. New Street, Birmingham. 


Royal vo: 


Second Series. 
2 Vols. ‘ 


Joonwat or rus Socrery or Ants. No, 59. 

Wanted by (. 7¢mpleman, Bookseller, 36. Great Portland Street, W. 
Lav area’ s Puvstoonomy. Vol. LI. Part II. Imperial sto. Londony 
Stockdale. 1810. 

w anted by Mr. Parnell, Bookseller, 21. Upper King Street, Rus- 

sell Seume, ondon, W. C. 


Vols. VII. and XI. 


by Rev. R. Steele. 
» 39, 40. 42. 48. 54. 


The 12-vol, 


1693. 
59. 62. 64, 69, 


Srrrcxtann’s Queens or ENciann. 
Edition. a 

A Reweoy ron Wanpenatne Trove 

Knient’ .. Weeety Vourme, li. 16. 
76. 84. 
Raven $ , ale ov Enotann, Translated by N. Tindal. Vols. VI. and 

VITI. Svo. 1728. 

P. Vinoun Manons Orrna, Meyne, Tomus Tertius. 
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8vo. London 


Wanted by Jas. Verrell, Bookseller, Bromley, Kent. 


Ten wz any Quaaies roventve tue _Prasowatt Taratre, &c., by 
James Taswell. London. Pt rinted by R. J. for A. H. 

Puystca ARISTOTELICA MODERN AccommOopATIoR, Authore Gul. 
well,8. T. P. Londini. 1718. 8vo. 

Miscetianwea Sacra: containing the Story of Deborah and Barak; Dae 
vid's Lamentations over Saul and Jonathan,a Pindaric Poem ; and 
the Prayer of Solomon at the Dedication of the Temple, by E. Tas 
well. ito. London. 1760. 

Wanted by Jolin Tanswell, 5. King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 
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Patices ta Correspondents, 


Wei he vclude 
yesent p te oh Ts oh this the last f the month, that we have omitted : 
pares terest, and our usual Notes on Books. 
R.W.D. The the Index to Ormerod’s Chee 
mA. nor under either of the divisions referred to. 
H. W. 
8, Hinz will f 
tS. vols. i. iii 
LN. OW 
P. HR. F. 


s Dr. 


az many Replies as possible in the 
everal 


nsideral 


name does not occur in 


iation of Esther ? 
hrase, A Flemish Account, in our 


Ts it an abbrer 
l many Notes on the 
. and iv. 
do not know who » 
The Art of Cookery was written ly the learned and humor- 
Villiam King. 
Earata. —2nd 8. \ 
** Anglo-Normans; ” p. “ol. 
1, 30. jor “ (Peynham )” reac 
Fou Pan + wit BB aiven for the follo 
15, 16, 17. 19. 


“ Anglo-Romens” read 
* Hascoil ” » * Hascoit;” 


wing Nos. of our \st Series, 14, 


“ Nores axp Qveare” is gy at noon on Friday, and is os 
issued in Mowruty Paarts. € subscrip nm for Stampep Corrms for 
Stx Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the — 
yearly Ixvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order 
favour of Messns. Bert anv Datpr, 186. Freer Street, E.C.; to whom 
all Communications ron tug Eprron should be addressed. 








